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Wa ter B. Srevens, author and journalist, is the most popular historical 
writer in Missouri. Mr. Stevens has over a score of books to his credit and 
in 1921 published a Centennial History of Missouri. He has held several 
important public positions, including the secretaryship of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition at St. Louis. He is president of the State Historical Society. 
His home is in St. Louis. 


Ernst ©. Kroun, pianist and composer, was born in New York City 
but has been a resident of St. Louis since 1899. He has been prominently 
identified with the musical life of St. Louis for the past fifteen years and has 
been professionally active as teacher and pianist. He was secretary of the 
Musicians’ Guild of St. Louis for seven years and was also a member of the 
International Music Society, Music Teachers’ National Association, and the 
Missouri Music Teachers’ Association. He has composed many piano pieces, 
‘*Valse D'Amour,” ‘*‘Valse Serenade,”’ and a ‘‘River Romance” being typical 
compositions. He has contributed articles on piano study to the Etude and 
the Musician. His monographic study of ‘‘The Bibliography of Music’’ ap- 
peared in The Musical Quarterly. 


Mrs. Eruet Massiz (Rosert 8.) Wiruers, was born in Illinois and 
reared in Missouri. She received her A. B. degree from the University of 
Missouri in 1903 and for three years taught history in the Liberty (Mo.) high 
school. In 1906 she married Robert Steele Withers, descendant of one of the 
oldest families in Clay county. Mrs. Withers has been prominently identified 
with women’s club and organization work, and in 1915-1917 was state historian 
of the D. A. R. of Missouri. She compiled and illustrated the lecture ‘‘Pioneer- 
ing in Missouri,’’ contributed to W. H. Woodson’s History of Clay County, 
and planned the Clay County Centennial Celebration for 1922. 


Miss Grace L. Gitmore has been employed in The State Historical 
Society since June, 1922. She received her degree of A. B. from the State 
University of Iowa, having specialized in history. Miss Gilmore contributed 
in the final compilation of the M ges and Procl tions of the Governors of 
the State of Missouri (1820-1864, 3 vols.), recently published by The State 
Historical Society, 





Joun IN. Epwarps (deceased), one of the most widely known journalists 
of Missouri, was a member of Shelby’s expedition to Mexico. He is regarded 
by some competent authorities as having been the greatest master of jour- 
nalistic writing that the State has produced. 


Witey Britton, author, public official, and Civil War veteran, is a native 
Missourian. Born in Newton county in 1842, he has spent much of his life 
in western and southwestern Missouri. From 1871 to 1905 he was special 
agent of the War Department and later special examiner of the Bureau of 
Pensions in investigating war claims in Missouri, where he examined fifteen 
thousand witnesses. Mr. Britton is the author of several valuable works on 
the Civil War, among which are The Civil War on the Border (2 vols.) and 
Memoirs of the Rebellion, 1863, 
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THE MISSOURIAN 
BY WALTER B. STEVENS 


Ninety-five out of‘ the hundred Missourians were born 
in the United States. Seventy out of the hundred Missourians 
are natives of the state. These results Floyd C. Shoemaker 
obtains from the census of 1920 and presents in his recently 
published ‘‘Missouri and Missourians.” 

“So Missourians means more than most people think,” 
Mr. Shoemaker comments. 

In the ‘Autobiography of Missouri,’ prepared for the 
World’s Fair of 1904, Dean Walter Williams, of the School 
of Journalism, defined the spirit of the united citizenship of 
Missouri and suggested the Missourian as a type: 

“The spirit of Missouri is the spirit of progress, tempered 
by conservatism. It rejects not the old because of its age, nor 
refuses the new because it is not old. It is the spirit of a 
community conscious of its own secure position, somewhat 
too careless at times of the world’s opinion, hospitable, gen- 
erous, brave. The dream of the greatest statesman is a nation 
of useful citizens dwelling in happy homes. In Missouri the 
dream finds realization. The noble Latin motto of the state 
has ever expressed—and does—the spirit of the united citizen- 
ship: ‘Let the welfare of the people be the supreme law.’ ”’ 

Some years ago Dean Williams, in a newspaper article, 
took up the question, What composite is the present-day 
Missourian? He traced the making of this composite through 
the century and one-half of white settlement. The Missou- 
rian, he said, was first a Frenchman, then a Kentuckian. But 
in the forties and fifties came the Germans and the Irish. 

“Of all the foreign-born immigrants,’’ said Dean Williams, 
“the German in number and effect upon the life of the state 
has been the largest and the chief.” 

Following, soon after the Civil war, came settlers from 
every state in the Union and from every country of the 
globe, but more especially from the states north and east of 


Missouri and from the countries of Northern Europe. 
(117) 
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“This new immigration,’ said Dr. Williams, ‘‘has made 
Missouri more cosmopolitan but scarcely less conservative 
than it was previous to the Civil war.” 

Coming down to still more recent times the Dean said: 

“The last quarter of a century has brought to Missouri 
immigrants from every section. The Kentuckian has not 
ceased to come but he is outnumbered now among the ranks 
of the immigrants by newcomers from Illinois, Iowa, Indiana 
and Ohio. The population of Missouri is no longer of the South 
but of the Middle West. It has strong admixture of Kentucky 
sentiment, but the North and East contribute much to its 
population and hence to its social, political and commercial 
life.” 

A conclusion, interesting and significant, may be based 
upon Dr. Williams’ tracing of Missouri immigration through 
the several generations. The Missouri melting pot has not 
been a hodge podge commingling of many elements. One 
ingredient of new population at a time has been added and for 
a period sufficient to permit assimilation. Thus the composite 
character of the Missouiian has been formed slowly and in 
enduring quality. 

The commingling of elements in Missouri’s population 
was the subject of a bulletin of the state government a few 
years ago. It was shown that of Missourians adopted from 
other states at that time, Illinois led in numbers, and was 
followed by Kentucky, Kansas, Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania, Arkansas, New York, Virginia, Nebraska and 
Wisconsin, in that order. The remaining states of the Union, 
at the time of this analysis, had contributed 106,441 of their 
sons and daughters to Missouri. Of Illinois birth there were 
186,691 Missourians at that time. 

Is the Missourian the best type of the American to-day? 
In his address at the centennial celebration of Missouri 
statehood, August 10, 1921, on the State Fair Grounds at 
Sedalia, Senator Reed said: 


“The material progress of the state, its sturdy adherence 
to the sound principles of free government and the high 
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type of its Americanism is accounted for if we remember that 
Missouri is in no sense a sectional state. Originally settled by 
venturesome spirits from Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee 
who brought with them the institutions, romance and chivalry 
of the old South, her later population came largely from the 
North and East, bringing with them the virtues and sterling 
qualities of that great region. From this commingling of the 
descendants of Cavalier and Puritan there was developed a 
people possessed of the virtues of both strains, yet free from 
the narrowness and prejudice which had characterized each 
blood. Thus was developed the Missourian, the typical 
American.” 

Following Senator Reed, Senator Meyers, of Montana, 
a Missouian abroad, enlarged upon the Missourian as the 
typical American: 

‘Missouri, in different ways, occupies an unique position; 
unique in geography, population, history. In the North she 
is called the South. In the South she is called the North. 
In the East she is called the West. In the West she is called 
the East. She combines the good of all of these. She is almost 
the center of the United States, and may be considered the 
center of the world and of the universe. Her populace com- 
mingles Southern hospitality, Yankee shrewdness, German 
thrift, Irish generosity, Western enterprise. She combines 
Virginia’s gracious culture with the intense patriotism of 
Massachusetts. Sturdy manhood from North and South 
and sturdy comers from nearly every European country meet 
here and make the Missouri product. The warm chivalric 
blood of the South commingles with the rigid virtues of 
New England puritanism. Here it is that a man is a man and 
he is what he makes himself, no matter what his ancestry.” 

In 1920, Mr. Shoemaker finds, there were 821,377 Mis- 
sourians resident who were born in other parts of the United 
States. But living in othe: parts of the United States were 
1,136,610 natives of Missouri. That is to say, Missouri had 
sent to the other parts of the country 315,235 more than the 
state had received. Down to 1900 Missouri was steadily the 
gainer from this interstate immigration. But in 1910 there 
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was a net loss of 92,220, increasing to 315,235 in 1920. Further 
analysis of the census of 1920 showed that this movement of 
Missourians has been in all directions, more largely toward 
the West and Southwest, but not of insignificant proportions 
to the North and East and Southeast. Missourians resident 
in Illinois at one time reached about 100,000. Whether this 
incieasing drift of Missourians to other states is a matter for 
congratulation by Missouri is questionable. That it is well 
for the rest of the country—for the national melting pot— 
may be claimed. Wherever he has gone, north, east, west or 
south, the Missourian has carried strong qualities of citizen- 
ship. At the centennial celebration in Sedalia, Senator Meyers 
of Montana spoke for the Missourian abroad: 


“Missouri has done a noble part in the settlement and 
development of all states west of the Missouri river, from 
North Dakota to Texas, Kansas to California. Wherever 
one may go in all that vast domain he will find large numbers 
of Missourians. They have helped to build new common- 
wealths. There they till the soil, engage in industry, commerce, 
trade crafts, livestock raising, banking, the professions and 
politics. They are not at all backward in pressing their claims 
for political preferment. In some of the new commonwealths 
they hold a goodly share of the public offices. In every part 
of the West her sons and daughters may be found at the 
front. Missouri has done yeoman service as an empire builder. 
In that way she has done her country a great service.” 

“Industrious, intelligent, patriotic, progressive, law- 
abiding, God-fearing people’’ was Champ Clark’s summing 
up of the Missourians he had known. He said: 

“Missouri is proud of her immeasurably physical re- 
sources, which will one day make her facile princeps among 
her sisters; but there is something else of which she is prouder 
still, and that is her splendid citizenship. When questioned 
as to her riches she could with propriety imitate the example 
and quote the words of Cornelia, the mother of the heroic 
Gracchi, and pointing to her children, say truthfully and 
pridefully, ‘these are my jewels.’ ”’ 
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As a marked trait of the Missourian, ‘“‘God-fearing’’ well 
may be emphasized. When a newspaper in 1914 announced 
a contest for ‘remarkable records of continuous attendance 
at Sunday schools throughout Missouri,” it brought out 
amazing results. Absences on account of sickness or accident 
were not accepted. But the responses showed that attendance 
without missing a single Sunday for ten years and upwards 
was not uncommon. There were two awards, one for the best 
record made by persons over twenty years of age and one 
based on attendance of persons under twenty years. A striking 
fact about those of the lower age was that it showed attendance 
of many young Missourians beginning when two and three 
years old and continuing without a break for years. The 
award in this class went to a St. Louis youth, who at the age 
of nineteen had not missed a Sunday at school for fifteen 
years. 

The judges found that William McClung Paxton, of 
Platte City, had the longest continuous attendance at Sunday 
school. He was ninety-four years old. He had been an 
attendant at Sunday school eighty-nine years, during sixty- 
four years of which he had not missed a Sunday. The Mis- 
souri Sunday School Association challenged the rest of the 
United States and Canada to beat this record of Mr. Paxton. 

By the common consent of the rest of the American 
nation the Missourian is of goodly stature, but without surplus 
adipose. 


’ 


“You Missourians are such tall, big men,” a lady from 
the Atlantic seaboard said to Governor Thomas C. Fletcher 
at a White House reception. ‘I have met a dozen Missourians 
this evening and every one of them was a fine-looking man. 
Are all the men in Missouri of such good stature?”’ 

“‘Madam,” said the war governor, looking down from his 
full six feet, ‘‘I am rather below the Missouri average.” 

In a Washington newspaper of 1869, Grace Greenwood 
told this: ‘‘During the visit of Mr. Macready to this country, 
as he was traveling on a western steamboat, he was pointed 
out by a waggish clerk to a rough backwoodsman as Ole 
Bull, who was then giving concerts in the West. The great 
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tragedian sat apart on the deck wrapped in poetic contempla- 
tion and insular dignity; but the tall Missourian strode 
immediately up to him, and, with a startling slap on the 
shoulder, thus accosted him: ‘Hello, old Hoss! Old Bull! 
Whar’s your fiddle?’ The stately actor turned upon: him, 
and, with a withering look, and in his most tragic tone, 
replied: ‘Sir, I am not a horse; neither am I a bull; neither 
have I a fiddle.’ ”’ 

In the tales of seaboard invention for a century and in 
the latter-day cartoons, the unnamed Missourian invariably 
figures as “‘tall’’ or ‘“‘gaunt.” 

When David R. Francis was governor he took with him 
a provisional regiment for participation in the dedication 
of the Chicago World Fair. Those marching Missourians 
carried off the honors for physical appearance and splendid 
movement. Looking down with critical eyes from the review- 
ing stand the diplomat of a European nation commented on 
the Missourians, ‘They are the best of the state soldiers.” 

Frederick Palmer, newspaper correspondent of inter- 
national fame, said of the Thirty-fifth division, composed 
largely of Missourians, in the World war: 

“No finer-looking soldiers ever went into action. Their 
eagerness was in keeping with their vitality. Compared with 
the little men of the Seventy-seventh (New York City divi- 
sion), who were overburdened with heavy packs, they were 
giants of the type which carried packs of double the army 
weight over Chilkoot Pass in the Klondyke rush. Their 
inheritance gave them not only the strength but the incentive 
of the pioneers.” 

Of the 765,045 young Missourians drawn by the selective 
law for service in the World war, 606,700 were found by the 
medical examiners to be “‘physically fit.” 

“The Missourian is a fighting man,” said Judge John 
Finis Philips at the centennial dinner in Daniel Boone Tavern, 
Columbia, January 8, 1918, the one-hundredth anniversary 
of Missouri’s appeal to Congress for statehood and admission 
to the Union. 

“He is like what Sam Cox said of the Irishman, ‘He is 
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never at peace except when in a fight.’ In all of our national 
wars, the Missourians have been heroes in the strife. They 
formed the rank and file of that untiring, dauntless band that 
followed the plume of Colonel Richard Gentry through the 
Everglades of Florida, and put to inglorious flight the fierce 
Seminole Indians. They made up that immortal regiment of 
Doniphan’s Expedition that marched across the desert wastes 
from Fort Leavenworth to the Rio Grande river and on 
through the sand and cactus of Mexico to Chihuahua, and 
planted our flag on its capitol. They helped to carry it 
through the land of the Aztec to his ancient capital and 
unfurled it from the Castle of Chapultepec. The only time 
that they divided in devotion to the nation’s flag was in the 
Civil war, when about 70,000 followed the Stars and Bars and 
about 110,000 stuck to the old Star Spangled Banner, and 
they made a record glorious in courage and fortitude.” 

And then Judge Philips paid his tribute to the Mis- 
sourians, ‘‘the flower and chivalry of American young man- 
hood”’ who were carrying the flag across the Atlantic. 

“The personal piowess of the Missourian is known and 
recognized throughout the entire West,’”’ John N. Edwards 
wrote in the introduction to his booklet titled “A Terrible 
Quintet,” printed in the decade following the Civil war: 

“In rencontres where death finds one or the other, it comes 
to other than the Missourian in the proportion of eight to 
two. Twice in ten times the Missourian gets the worst of it. 
His points of superiority are soon summed up. He is cooler, 
quicker, more accurate, and more in practice with the revolver 
than any other weapon. The pistol which carries a dragoon 
ball is his choice. This makes fearful work and ends a combat 
speedily. Besides, the Missourian—either from superior 
physical development, or from a larger share of the old High- 
lander blood which died hardest when the sword cuts were 
deepest and the lance-thrusts the most numerous—can carry 
off more lead than the best of the other states and territories. 
The first shot is very rarely fatal, no matter how it may end 
afterwards. Taken at a disadvantage, and mortally wounded, 
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a Missourian has yet struggled up against the blow and killed 
even when in the hands of death, himself.”’ 

Politically the generations have wrought an evolution in 
the Missourian. Tracing the campaigns and election returns 
of this state for a century, Mr. Shoemaker’s book makes this 
evolution plain. In the earlier years of his career Senator 
Vest had a story he told to illustrate the fidelity of the 
Missourian to his party. When the campaign was fervent 
and some Democrat in Washington wanted to know if Mis- 
souri was really safe, the senator would tell this: 

Uncle John was a devout member of the church and an 
unswerving party man. A national convention was in session. 
Uncle John lived away from the railroad and the telegraph— 
before the days of the neighborhood telephone. It was at a 
time when the world was agog with a great scandal. The 
boys had gone to town to get the latest news from the con- 
vention. They were late getting home. Uncle John waited 
impatiently for them. On the way the boys planned a sur- 
prise to test the political faith of the old man. As they gal- 
loped up to the house, Uncle John came out on the gallery. 

“Have you heard the ticket, Uncle John?” they asked. 

“No,” said Uncle John. ‘“Hev they nominated?’ 

“Yep!” 

“Who?” 

“Beecher and Tilton.” 

“Sho!” 

“It’s a fact, Uncle John. The Democrats have nominated 
Beecher for President, Tilton for Vice-President.” 

The old man looked incredulously at the boys. Their 
faces gave no sign of deception. Uncle John looked down the 
road a few moments. Then, as he turned to back into the 
house, he said: 

“Well, boys, they’re very able men.” 


The senator did not need to comment. 

The first quarter of the century of Missouri politics, 
Mr. Shoemaker characterizes as the rule of ‘‘The fathers’ — 
the men who had laid the foundations of the state. The Mis- 
sourian of 1820-1844 followed his chosen leaders. From 1844 
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to the opening of the Civil war was a period in which issues 
took the place of personal champions. The Missourian was 
for the rights of the states or for the Union. Missourians 
aligned themselves on that question. With the Civil war 
and following came party allegiance dominating in Missouri 
politics. But beginning not long after 1870 and continuing 
down to 1904 was a period which Mr. Shoemaker shows was 
marked by “the growing power of the individual voter.” 
Third parties, four of them, came into more or less vigorous 
existence and drew, temporarily at least, considerable follow- 
ings from the old parties. From 1904 down to the present 
the independence of the Missourian as a voter has been 
growing. ‘During this period,’ Mr. Shoemaker points out, 
‘Missouri elected five governors, three of whom were Demo- 
crats and two Republicans. Missouri voted for: five Presi- 
dents, and three times she cast her vote for a Republican and 
two times for a Democrat. This indicates a doubtful state 
politically.” 

Had Mr. Shoemaker written his analysis of Missouri 
politically later than the ides of November, 1922, he would 
have had additional evidence of the independence of the 
Missouri voter. 

The Missourian is not vainglorious. He does not “‘strike 
twelve the first time.”’ He has reserve force. Mark Twain 
told of a wandering Missourian who came back to the old 
home and began to inquire about former acquaintances. Of 
a young lawyer the town report was, ‘‘Never amounted to 
nothin’ around here. Couldn’t get a case to try; but he moved 
to St. Louis and got elected judge.’’ Of another it was told, 
“We used to think around town that Sam didn’t know enough 
to run a retail grocery but he went to the city an’ now he’s 
manager of a wholesale place that covers a block.” The third 
case of the Missourian who had “arrived,’’ unexpectedly to 
his old neighbors was this, ‘‘Couldn’t a bin elected dogcatcher 
here, but he went away, and darn me if they didn’t elect him 
to Congress.” 

When David R. Francis decided to contribute five years 
of the prime of his life to the World’s Fair of 1904, he gave 
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voice to an expression which has application in any analysis 
of the Missouri character. He found motive for his decision 
in the possible influence the World’s Fair might have upon 
the people of Missouri's chief city: 

“St. Louis has needed something like this. We are a 
peculiarly self-centered people. We own our own city. We 
have always stood ready to furnish capital to others. We are 
strong and prosperous financially. But we are perhaps too 
independent. We need to be brought more closely into con- 
tact with the outside world. We need to have a certain narrow- 
ness of vision altered. We need to learn something of our 
own merits and possibilities, so that many of our own people 
will realize a little better than they do that St. Louis is, in 
its way, as great a city as any on the continent.” 

A former Missouri Congressman, C. M. Shartel, gave a 
time-exposure of the average Missourian upon a strictly 
materialistic film: 

“I have said for years that everybody in Missouri comes 
nearer having three square meals a day and a bed to sleep 
on than the people of any other state inthe Union. We 
haven’t very many rich people and scarcely any poor ones. 
It is a rare thing in the country districts of Missouri to hear 
of anybody needing financial assistance.” 

In 1886 a St. Louis newspaper undertook a canvass of 
“‘Wealth in Missouri Towns.”’ The purpose was to show ‘‘the 
reward of those who grew up with the country.’’ The canvass 
called for the six wealthiest men” in each town with concise 
information as to the methods by which material prosperity 
had been obtained. That the estimates might be based on 
better than common report, the assessment for taxes in each 
case was given. Results of the canvass occupied more than 
thirty closely printed columns in small type. Commenting 
on the findings, the newspaper said: 


“They show a degree of thrift and prudence among. 


Missouri citizens which does honor to this great common- 
wealth. In a large degree they point to wealth derived from 
early adventurous settlement of cheap land which has been 
steadily clung to and which has just as steadily risen in value. 
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Next to this cause, a judicious use of money in banking business 
has been the greatest source of increase in wealth. The manu- 
facturing element seems to have taken hold somewhat later, 
but displays a steady growth. Politics cut little figure in 
explaining the secret of success and a large majority of the 
parties named, when asked for their opinion of the silver 
dollar, are free to say that the question is of secondary 
importance, the primary necessity being the getting of the 
dollar; and that thrift and politics travel divergent paths. 
The reader will not fail to note the frequent, almost constant, 
reference to investment in bonds.” 

More recently a newspaper canvass revealed a surprising 
number of Missouri farm houses upon which $10,000 and 
upwards had been expended for modern architecture and 
equipment. 

A dozen years ago a newspaper inaugurated a census of 
Missourians who had reached one hundred years. The enum- 
eration was “‘astonishing,” the newspaper said. ‘There is no 
dearth of centenarians.” At the head of the list was a Barton 
county resident who had lived one hundred and eleven years. 
This Missourian, Henry Dorman, had served in the Civil 
war and had -been given a special pension by Congress on 
the score of his advanced age. 

Another Missouri newspaper maintained for weeks a 
column of ‘Old People,” illustrating in convincing array the 
longevity of the Missourian. 

The Missourian is deliberate and careful in speech. He 
has no use for what an old politician at Jefferson City was 
wont to condemn as “the palaverin’ tongue.” 

The Missourian has initiative in marked degree. When 
magazine enterprise in the East took the form of a journey 
to discover “big country merchants” it led to communities 
in widely scattered sections of Missouri and to methods 
differing much in originality. There was Tom Witten of 
Trenton whose helpfulness of others had made him one of 
the most successful business men of the Midwest and so well 
known that the City Club of St. Louis sent for him to come 
down and tell all about it. Then there was ‘‘the Neosho 
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Plan” which brought visiting delegations from other states 
to see how a town’s business was boomed by the system of 
every merchant boosting every competitor. And a third case 
was the highly profitable experiment of Bowling Green in 
abolishing credit and giving the customers the full profit 
saved by cash sales as compared with the old way of running 
accounts. Down at West Plains, in the Ozarks, was found a 
Missouri idea which had built up a business of $250,000 a 
year, eighty-five per cent of which was with farmers, some of 
whom came as far as seventy-five miles to trade with Charles 
T. Aid. ‘Uncle Charley” to all that region kept an electric 
piano and set apart a section of the big store for the amuse- 
ment of the children. He put a full-length mirror in his store 
window next to the church so that the women folks could 
see themselves in Sunday array. He led the fight for good 
roads. He did a score of other things for the good of that part 
of the Ozarks, and thereby came his business success. Of 
about a dozen “big country merchants” in the whole United 
States, with striking ideals which were commendable and 
profitable, four were found in Missouri by the eastern mag- 
azine. 

Of “big country churches,” so original and successful in 
their methods as to make interesting reading for the rest of 
the country, two were found in Southeast Missouri. Missouri, 
with its poultry product of $86,000,000 in a twelvemonth, has 
shown the model hen house which other states have copied. 
The greatest agricultural uplift in the past two decades has 
been the farming development of the once so-called “sunk 
lands” with their present system of 30,000 miles of drainage 
ditches. A Missouri doctor, three generations ago, carried 
bluegrass seed with his quinine pills in his saddlebags and 
scattered that seed along the roadsides. To-day one county, 
Gentry, grows more blue grass seed than any other county in 
the world and Missouri is the first bluegrass state in the 
country. Apples! The leading varieties in the United States 
originated with Missouri horticulturists and Missouri nursery 
stock goes to all parts of the world. Missourians have pro- 
duced a cotton with an inch to an inch and a sixtieth of fibre 
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which grades the highest that reaches the Memphis market. 

The Missourian is an individualist. Four distinct move- 
ments tending toward new ideals of government, based on 
paternalistic or socialistic principles, were started in Missouri 
between 1870 and 1900. They gained much headway in some 
neighboring states. They failed of even temporary success 
in their appeal to the Missourian. Waves of speculation have 
swept up to the borders of Missouri and receded before the 
conservative, common sense of the Missourian. Boom periods 
in rea] estate have been short-lived here. ‘I’m from Missouri! 
You'll have to show me,” may have philosophy as well as 
humor in it. The late Norman J. Colman, first secretary of 
agriculture, who knew Missourians from long life and much 
travel among them, held to this explanation of the saying: 
“T think it forms or contains a correct estimate of Missouri 
character. It is true that we are not a people who will accept 
as truth statements of moment which the maker should be 
able to demonstrate as fact.” 


Missouri individuality has found unending expression in 
restoring worn-out farms, in improving stock to make five 
pounds of beef where one was produced formerly from scrubs; 
in “starting without a dollar’’; in ‘‘making good in the Ozarks”’ ; 
in ‘‘doing the best with what he has got.’’ A Missourian, who 
as a boy lived in a log cabin with greased paper for windows, 
died not long ago leaving a farm of 23,000 acres which had 
produced million dollar crops making the owner ‘‘the corn 
king of the world” and furnishing endowment of a college. 

There isn’t a community, town or rural, in Missouri 
where individualism and initiative have not wrought some 
marvel in achievement. It is true that this trait of the Mis- 
sourian has occasionally found outlet in personal eccentricity 
of speech and action, often enough, perhaps, to promote the 
gaiety of the neighborhood, but such instances have been 
only ‘‘the exceptions which proved the rule.” 
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A CENTURY OF MISSOURI MUSIC* 
BY ERNST C. KROHN. 
INTRODUCTION 


It was originally intended to present the theme “A 
Century of Music in Missouri’ in two distinct sections, 
Part One to narrate the historical development of the musical 
life, concert as well as operatic, of St. Louis, and Part Two 
to survey in a comprehensive manner the work of the Missouri 
Composer. The accumulation of accurate data pertaining 
to music in St. Louis turned out to be a task of greater mag- 
nitude than was at first expected. Limitation of time suggested 
the advisability of deferring that project to the future. In 
passing, mention may be made of the fact that the material 
accumulated to date has been card indexed in various ways, 
the most important indexes being a Chronological Index con- 
taining a date card for every important musical event in St. 
Louis, a Composition Index containing a card for every or- 
chestral composition, opera, choral work and concerto, with 
dates of all St. Louis performances, and an Artist Index 
containing a card for every artist who has appeared in recital 
or concert, as well as every orchestra, choral, operatic, or 
other musical organization, with dates of all St. Louis ap- 
pearances. 


The present study is based on data derived from the above 
material as well as from the replies to a Questionnaire sent 
out early in 1922 to approximately one thousand musicians 
in Missouri and elsewhere. Missouri composers and theit 
works will be given primary consideration, and concert life 
will only be touched upon incidentally. For the purpose of 
this study, a Missouri Composer is a musician who (1) was 
born in Missouri, or who (2) at some period of his life was 
actively identified with music in Missouri for a minimum 
period of ten years, or who (3) is at present a resident and has 


*Copyrighted, 1923. 
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been musically active in Missouri for a minimum period of 
five years prior to January 1, 1923. In the interpretation of 
this formula due consideration was given to local tradition, 
and many composers were tentatively included in the absence 
of direct historical evidence to the contrary. If a majority of 
the early composers are found to hail from St. Louis, it may 
be pleaded that this is due not so much to a desire to feature 
St. Louis, as to a lamentable lack of reliable information from 
the rest of the state. It must be emphasized that although 
this study is the result of original and systematic research, 
it does not pretend to be raore than a preliminary survey of 
a rich and fascinating field whose complete exploration will 
be a matter of time and opportunity. 

The author wishes to gratefully acknowledge his indebt- 


edness for assistance rendered in the prosecution of this study 
to Mrs. Rosalie Balmer Smith, whose rich collection of original 
programs and documents dating from 1837 to the present 
time was of inestimable value, to Mrs. Nettie H. Beauregard 
and Miss Stella M. Drumm of the Missouri Historical So- 
ciety, to Mr. Arthur J. Gaines of the St. Louis Symphony 
Society, to Mr. Ernest R. Kroeger, to Mr. Walter R. Whittle- 
sey of the Library of Congress, to Mr. Frank Eakin of the 
Warrington Memorial Library at Western Theological Sem- 
inary, to the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, the Kansas 
City Public Library, the St. Louis Mercantile Library, and 
to all who furnished data of any kind, particularly the many 
musicians whose cordial co-operation rendered the Question- 
naire a success. 


PART ONE 
SECTION 1—BEGINNINGS 


In the beginning was the Folk Song, that lyrical out- 
pouring of the soul of naive humanity. The aboriginal inhab- 
itants of the future ‘“‘Missouri,"’ accompanied their mystic 
rites with the weird chant and the incessant drum beat which 
still characterize the music of the American Indian. The 
Canadian voyageurs and French Creoles from the Illinois 
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settlements who founded St. Louis in 1764, sang the songs of 
La Belle France. Indeed, at least one ‘‘French”’ folk song 
seems to have been born on Missouri soil, for schoolmaster 
Trudeau’s poem, inspired by the Indian Massacre of 1780, 
found lyrical utterance in true folk song style.' The early 
Americans who invaded Missouri at the dawn of the new 
century, brought with them the ballads of English origin, 
some of which are still to be heard after the lapse of a cen- 
tury, in certain remote portions of the state The rich 
treasure trove of German folk song poured into the state 
with the German emigrants of the early ’30s, and through 
persistent culture by that typical German institution, the 
Maennerchor, eventually became the common heritage of 
all cultured musicians. 


Valuable evidence of the Anglo-American influx is offered 
by the music performed in the course of the Fourth of July 
celebration at St. Louis in 1809. On that occasion, according 
to the Missouri Gazette, issue of July 12, ‘‘seventeen toasts 
were drank, attended by the discharge of cannon and suitable 
music.”’ The “suitable music” consisted of ‘‘Hail Columbia,” 
‘“‘Washington’s March,” ‘Lamentation for Washington’s 
Death,” ‘‘Yankee Doodle” (twice), ‘‘Jefferson’s March,” 
“President's March’’ (twice), “Cease rude Boreas blustering 
railer,” ‘Vive a La,” ‘‘Soldier’s Joy” (twice), ‘““The Jolly 
Miller,” “The Jolly Haymakers,”’ ‘‘Roslin Castle,” ‘Burns’ 
Farewell,’’ and ‘‘The Soldier’s Return.” 


Formal music making may be said to date from the year 
1817. The Missouri Gazette, issue of Saturday, February 
22, 1817, contained this announcement: 


1 See ‘‘History of the Chanson de L’Annee du Coup” by Wilson Primm 
(edited by Wm. C. Breckenridge) in Missouri Historical Society Collections, 
Volume IV, page 295. The melody reproduced in facsimile does not tally 
with the traditional version utilized by Noel Poepping in the Incidental Music 
to the Centennial Drama ‘‘Missouri 100 Years Ago.” 

2 See ‘‘Ballads and Songs’”’ by G. L. Kittredge in The Journal of American 
Folklore, Volume XXX, page 283. 
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GRAND CONCERT. 


On Saturday evening next (March ist) at the Theatre, will be per- 
formed a Grand Concert of MUSIC, by Messrs. Thomas and Louther, 
assisted by several amateurs.’ 


Music undoubtedly formed part of the theatrical enter- 
tainment offered by the Thespian Society, January 6, 1815,‘ 
and after, although it was not until December 30, 1816,5 
that the usual theatrical notice contained the reassuring 
announcement “Excellent music provided.’”’ To what extent 
musicians were available for professional work may be in- 
ferred from the postsciipt to the announcement of the opening 
of the New Theatre, February 1, 1819, to wit: ‘‘Musicians 
who are inclined to play will call at the theatre where arrange- 
ments will be made for the season.’’*® Vital Beaugenou and 
Sylvanus Parmele, the only ‘musicians’ listed in Paxton’s 
1821 St. Louis Directory, apparently had the field quite to 
themselves. 


With ‘Hymn Books’’ advertised for sale in 1808,? and 
“a Pianoforte” in 1810,° the arrival in 1818 of A. C. Van 
Hirtum, *® “late from Amsterdam, Organ Factor and Professor 
of Music on the Pianoforte’ was probably opportune. We 
know not whether the gentleman prospered, although he 
subsequently offered instruction in Clarionet and Composi- 
tion and also tuned pianos. Shortly after Van Hirtum’s 
arrival, Madame Perdreauville opened an Academy for young 
ladies, giving lessons in Music, vocal and instrumental.!° 
Instruction in Vocal Music was proposed by S. Willson in 
1819," and by Allen D. Carden in 1820.” 


* See also Billon Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days, page 78. 

¢‘Billon Annals, pag: 74. 

5 Billon, page 75. 

* Missouri Gazette, January 27, 1819. 

1 Missouri Gasette, November 30, 1808. 

8 Missouri Gazette, June 30, 1810. 

* Missouri Gazette, January 16, 1818. See also January 23, 1818; May 
29, 1818. 

10 Missouri Gazette, September 18, 1818. Repeated September 25, October 
2 and 9. 

11 Missouri Gazette, October 27, 1819. 

12 Missouri Gazette, May 31, 1820. Repeated June 7 
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Curiously enough, the earliest attempt at music publi- 
cation took the shape of a Collection of Psalm Tunes. Al- 
though Carden’s ‘‘Missouri Harmony”’ was printed in Cin- 
cinnati, it was probably compiled in Missouri. The title 
reads: 


The Missouri Harmony, or a Choice Collection of Psalm Tunes, Hymns 
and Anthems, Selected from the Most Eminent Authors, and Well Adapted 
to all Christian Churces, Singing Schools, and Private Societies, together 
with An Introduction to Grounds of Music, the Rudiments of music, and 
plain Rules for Beginners. 


By Allen D. Carden, St. Louis. Published by the Compiler. Morgan, 
Lodge & Co., Cincinnati, 1820. 
(Boards, Oblong 12mo. pp. 200)." 


Carden may have prepared this work expressly for use in 
his ‘‘School for teaching the theory and practice of Vocal 
Music” which he formally announced in the Missouri Gazette 
of May 31 and June 7, 1820. At any rate, the same issues of 
the Missouri Gazette contain an advertisement of ‘Vocal 
Music Books. The Missouri Harmony, just published and 
for sale at the bookstore of Mr. Thomas (E)ssex.’’ This book 
must have been very useful, for editions are extant printed 
in 1827, 1835, 1838, and a revised one in 1850. 

Of secular music, either composed or published at this 
early date, the records are silent, although the Missouri 
Gazette of July 12, 1820, mentions a ‘‘Missouri Bugle Quick- 
step” in the list of music performed at the Fourth of Julv 
celebration at St. Louis that year. 


SECTION II-—-THE PIONEERS 


When Court Councilor Weber of Coblenz arrived in 
St. Louis, the thirteenth of July, 1834, the cause of music 


1s Title furnished through the courtesy of Mr. William Clark Brecken- 
ridge. Although this book is not listed in Metcalf'’s American Psalmody 
(New York 1917), the Library of Congress has copies of the editions of 1835 
and 1850. The Warrington Memorial Library at Western Theological Sem- 
inary, Pittsburgh, has notes indicating the publication of editions in 1827 and 
1838. 

1¢ Most of the statements pertaining to Weber and his family, including 
Charles Balmer, are based on original documentary material in the extensive 
and historically valuable collection of Mrs. Rosalie Balmer Smith, grand- 
daughter of Johann Heinrich Weber, daughter of Chirles Balmer, and daughter- 
in-law of Sol Smith, the actor. 
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received a reinforcement of incalculable valve. Johann 
Heinrich Weber was a scholar and a musician of superior 
attainment. He brought with him a musical library which 
was particularly rich in the Sacred Choral Works of the 
great classical masters, Johann Sebastian Bach, C. P. E, 
Bach, Beethoven, Durante, Gluck, Graun, Handel, Haydn. 
Jomelli, Kuhnau, Marello, Mozart, Naue, Naumann, Pales- 
trina, Pergolese, Stadler, and Zelter, many of whose compo- 
sitions he had in full orchestral scores. He placed this library 
at the disposal of the early choral organizations, which assured 
St. Louis music lovers an early acquaintance with the choral 
masterpieces of the age. It is just possible that Weber’s 
proposal to found a “‘Musical Academy” led to the organiza- 
tion of the St. Louis Sacred Music Society, which, according 
to the Directory of 1840-41, met every Friday at Concert 
Hall'®. Although Weber, in his ‘‘Musical Academy” announce- 
ment, styles himself a composer, none of his compositions 
seem to have been preserved. He is credited with the com- 
position of several Songs, Masses and Organ Offertories'®. 
In later years he won the grateful admiration of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow by his masterly translation into 
German of ‘‘The Courtship of Miles Standish.” This work 
was published at St. Louis by Eduard Buehler in 1859. 


Weber’s family was extremely musical, his daughter 
Therese being a singer as well as a skillful pianist, his son 
C. Gottwalt, a double bass player, and C. Heinrich, a cellist. 
The Webers were not long in discovering the equally talented 
family of Simon Philipson, formerly of Philadelphia, but 
residents of St. Louis since 1822'7. The noted English traveller, 
Sir William George Drummond Stewart'*, who visited St. 
Louis in the early '30’s, declared Amanda Philipson and her 


4% With CO. Webb as Choral Conductor and Charles Balmer as [nstru- 
mental Conductor. ‘The first Concert of this organization was given at Concert 
Hall, December 9, 1840. 

18 Encyclopedia of the History of St. Louis, Volume I, page 73, states that 
‘ton his deathbed he composed his own funeral hymn.” 
178ee Billon Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days, page 228. 

18 Author of Altowan, Incidents of Life and Adventure in the Rocky Mountains, 
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brother Louis to be “extraordinary pianists’’®. It is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility that Louis Philipson was 
the composer of ‘‘La Straniera Cotillions” and “Signor 
Gambati’s Trumpet Solo from Otello, arranged for Piano,” 
both published by Joseph F. Atwill of New York and pre- 
served in a bound volume of Amanda’s piano pieces?®. 

On October 26, 1834, Bishop Joseph Rosati consecrated 
the new stone Cathedral at St. Louis. As organist he ap- 
pointed Joseph F. Marallano, an amateur musician, who 
until business failed was a Cuban coffee grower. To quote 
Judge Primm*, Marallano ‘was not a skillful performer 
either on the organ or the piano, but he had taste, and was a 
master of counterpoint. He composed a Mass, partly original, 
partly plagiarized. . . . It contains in some parts some very 
fine harmonies and melodies; he composed besides some other 
short pieces for special solemnities, but none of the productions 
outlived his presidency over the Cathedral organ, save in 
the memory of those who knew he was fond of music.” 
Marallano was listed as Cathedral Organist and as Music 
Teacher in the St. Louis Directory of 1838-39. 


With the coming of William Robyn in 1837, St. Louis 
gained a citizen who was to have a far-reaching effect on her 
musical future. Young Robyn, fresh from Germany, found a 
congenial soul in the person of Wilson Primm, conservator 
of the good old French traditions and an enthusiastic musical 
amateur, albeit President of the Board of Aldermen. Robyn 
became Teacher of Music at the Jesuit College, his first 
professional duty being the training of the students in the 
use of a lot of fine wind instruments which the Brothers had 
brought over from Belgium. This student organization be- 
came known as the St. Louis Brass Band and was probably 
identical with the St. Louis German Brass Band which par- 
ticipated in the Opening of Concert Hall, Monday Evening, 
December 30, 1839. Another pioneer organization, The 
New York, Harpers, 1846. and Edward Warren, London, G. Walker, 1854. 

1* Edward Warren, page 482. Louis was drowned at Lewis’ Fork in 1836, 
while on a trip with Sir Stewart. 


20In the Collection of Mrs. Smith. 
21 Missouri Historical Society Collections, Volume IV, page 152, footnote. 
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Missouri Musical Fund Association, also assisted at this 
“Musical Fete.”” The leader of this, our first orchestra, was 
William George Wells, who added solo dancing to his musical 
accomplishments. Martinez, the famous Spanish guitar 
virtuoso, in a letter to Sol Smith, the actor, declared ‘‘the 
Musical Missouri Fund Society” to be a “very handsome 
orchestra””’. Being a handsome orchestra* did not save it 
from an early demise, for in 1845 steps had to be taken to 
organize another association which was called the St. Louis 
Musical Society Polyhymnia. William Robyn was elected 
conductor of this orchestra and made it the center of musical 
activity during the ten or more years of its existence. Robyn 
was not a very prolific composer. A “Grand March” for 
Brass Band was performed at a Concert given by the flute 
virtuosc, Leopold Carriere, in Concert Hall, January 4, 1840. 
Several songs and short piano pieces were published in the 
monthly numbers of Polyhymnia, a musical anthology issued 
by Robyn and his brother Henry, in 1851. A very interesting 
manuscript Trio for Violin, ‘Cello and Piano is preserved in 
the Library of the Missouri Historical Society. This fine 
composition is really a Suite of Valses, very melodious, but 
harmonized with the unaffected simplicity characteristic of 
its period. 


In 1839, Madame Caradori-Allan, the celebrated singer, 
n the course of an extended concert tour visited St. Louis, 
bringing with her as accompanist, Charles Balmer, late of 
Muehlhausen, Germany. A visit to his parents, who had been 
residents of St. Louis since 1836, probably determined him 
to stay here, for he soon established himself as music teacher. 
It did not take him long to discover an irresistible reason 
for staying in St. Louis, for within a year he made Therese 
Weber his wife. In 1846, Balmer founded the St. Louis 
Oratorio Society which he conducted until the dissolution 


2 Autograph Letter, dated St. Louis, March 2, 1839, in tne Collection 
of Mrs. Smitn. 

2: According to the City Directory of 1838-9, the President of the Missouri 
Musical Fund Society was City Surveyor Rene Paul, and the Secretary, Henry 
F. Flagg. 
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of that organization. In June 1848", in partnership 
with his brother-in-law, C. Henry Weber, he opened a 
modest music store which was destined to become the 
largest music publishing house in the West. Barely ten 
years earlier, Nathaniel Phillips, umbrella maker, had decided 
to sell sheet music as well as umbrellas. Not only this, but 
he turned publisher. The earliest dated piece of music with 
a St. Louis imprint is the ‘“S.. Louis Grand March, composed 
and respectfully dedicated to the St. Louis Greys, by G. H. 
Draper” and copyrighted in the year 1839 by N. Phillips*. 
Phillips continued publishing until 1851, at which point 
Balmer & Weber seem to have acquired his catalogue. 

Charles Balmer was a thorough musician and a facile 
composer. He wrote several hundred piano pieces as well 
as numerous songs. The exigencies of the publishing business 
rendered advisable the concealment of his authorship, which 
was accomplished by writing under a nom de plume. The 
pseudonyms most used were ‘Henry Werner,” ‘August 
Schumann,” ‘Charles Lange,” “‘T. van Berg,’ “Alphonse 
Leduc,” ‘“T. Meyer,” “Charles Remlab,” and ‘“‘F. B. Rider.” 
Balmer’s first composition seems to have been the “St. Louis 
Firemen’s Parade March, performed for the first time by the 
German Brass Band, May 3, 1842,” and copyrighted November 
7, 1842. Other early piano pieces are the ‘St. Louis Serenading 
Waltz,” “Bavarian Schottische,” ‘Grand Texian March,” 
“T ll Roam The Dewy Bowers Variations,” and ‘Cahokia 
Polka.”” Typical early songs are “Spirit Dove,” “Star I 
Love,” “Child of The Angel Wing,” and “Light of Thy 
Dark Eyes.” Under the nom de plume ‘‘Henry Werner’’ he 
published several Civil War songs including ‘Sherman’s 
March To The Sea,” ‘‘Song Of The Soldier’s Bride,”’ and the 
arrangements ‘‘Bonnie Flag With The Stars And Stripes’ and 

2% Advertisement announcing opening of store in Anzeiger des Westens, 
Sunday, June 3, 1848. Family tradition claims 1846 as year of opening, but 
City Directories list no store prior to 1848. 

% In the opinion of Mr. Phillip Steiner, St. Louis’ veteran music engraver, 
the plates of this composition were not engraved in St. Louis, but probably 
came from Cincinnati. Recopyrighted in 1851, it was ultimately published by 


Balmer & Weber. Their edition of 1874 bears the caption ‘First Piece of 
Music published WEST of the Mississippi.” 
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“Mother, Is The Battle Over?’’ During his forty-six years of 
service as organist at Christ Church, Balmer had occasion 
to write much music for the Episcopal service. His published 
choral compositions include a “Jubilate Deo in B flat,” a 
Christmas Anthem, ‘‘Unto Us A Child Is Born,’’ and the 
Anthem “Christ The Lord Is Risen Today.”’ He is also 
credited with the composition of several organ pieces”. 


PART TWO 
(Prior to 1870) 
SECTION III—EARLY PIANO COMPOSERS! 


Before the Civil War, a number of publishers sprang 
into existence in St. Louis. Besides Nathaniel Phillips and 
Balmer & Weber, there were John Gass, James Phillips, J. 
Ballhouse, J. W. Postlewaite, Charles Fritz H, Pilcher. & 
Sons, Henry P. Sherburne, William H. Harlow, Jacob Endres, 
and Richard Compton. While most of these publishers enjoyed 
but a brief lease on life, eventually selling out to some healthier 
competitor, the total production of printed music was very 
large. The taste of the period was reflected in the large quan- 
tity of light dance music which was issued. Innumerable 
Polkas, Schottisches, Galops, Waltzes, Mazurkas, Redowas, 
Quadrilles and Cotillions, Marches and Quicksteps, flooded 
the market. 

Several Schottisches, ‘‘Electric’’ and otherwise, some 
Marches, Polkas, Waltzes, and Galops formed August Wald- 
auer’s contribution to musical literature. Waldauer came to 
St. Louis in 1844 and plunged immediately into an industrious 
activity. In the course of his long career he was for twenty 
years Director of the Beethoven Conservatory, was Conductor 
of the St. Louis Philharmonic Society during its Seventh 

%* For further biographical data see article on Charles Balmer in Encyclo- 
pedia of the History of St. Louis, Volume 1, page 72. 

1 Valuable sources of information for this and the following sections were 
the Complete Catalogue of Sheet Music and Musical Works, published by the 
Board of Music Trade of the U. S. A. in 1870, an unbelieveably scarce Catalogue 
of Sheet Music, Published by Balmer & Weber (209 N. 4th St.), and collections 


of Music in the Library of the Missouri Historical Society and in the library 
of the author. 
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Season 1866-67, and was Conductor of the St. Louis Musical 
Union for the eight seasons of its existence, 1881-90. Wald- 
auer, who was a violinist, was a member of Jenny Lind’s 
concert troupe during part of her American tour in 1851. 
Bernard August Bode, St. Louis’ most celebrated pianist and 
teacher until his death in 1871, was a very refined, if some- 
what reserved, composer. He wrote several piano pieces in 
dance form, as well as a charming Nocturne “Les Adieux’.’ 
Hermann Strachauer, a pupil of Bode’s, composed three 
very interesting Sonatas, which with his “Spring Threnody”’ 
was published in Boston. The dance forms were cultivated 
quite assiduously by C. Henry Weber, son of Johann Heinrich, 
and by Henry Robyn, brother of William Robyn. 

To have written a piano piece in 1867, which in 1922 
retained sufficient popularity to justify its inclusion in the 
catalogues of G. Schirmer, Oliver Ditson, and Thecdore 
Presser, would seem to be quite an achievement. Henry 
Bollman’s charming composition ‘‘Convent Bells” has out- 
lived its creator and promises to be a favorite for years to 
come. Bollmancame toSt. Louisin 1847 when only twenty-four 
years of age. Save for a short absence during the Civil War, 
he was actively identified with music in St. Louis until his 
death in 1890. He was a very talented and prolific writer 
of piano music, his compositions enjoying a widespread 
popularity. Almost as successful, at the time, were the com- 
positions of T. M. Brown, one-time piano teacher at Bonham’s 
Seminary (1859-60). Departing from the prevailing dance 
tendency, Brown composed a number of brilliant Variations 
on popular melodies and wrote a fine “Impromptu on Strauss’ 
Anen Polka.” 

Much good music, written however in conformity to the 
popular taste, was put forth by such musicians as Louis 
Freligh, Benjamin Owen, A. Willhartitz, Edouard Nennstiel, 
and jacques Ernest Miquel. A score or more, probable 
Missouri composers, clamor for recognition at this point. 
At the risk of overlooking some favorite son or daughter of 
our great commonwealth, we will content ourselves with 
merely mentioning Anthony Weidner, James Schobe, Frank 
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Beler, R. F. Cardella, Navo, J. Schollmeyer, Charles Pollock, 
A. C. Wondell, Mrs. A. Strother, G. H. Draper, Frederick 
W. Henzel, Nicholas Lebrun, J. W. Postlewaite, and F. 
Pannell (of Louisiana, Mo.). 


SECTION IV—-EARLY SONG WRITERS 


Typical songs of local origin were doubtless interpolated 
in the English Ballad Operas which were produced in St. 
Louis by theatrical troupes as early as 1820.2 The custom 
of producing at least two plays in one evening made necessary 
the introduction of music, usuaily vocal, to tide over the 
interval between the two pieces. When an exhaustive study 
of the “‘Drama in St. Louis” is made, more detailed data 
on this point will come to light. The first recorded performance 
of a song by a local composer occurred Monday, February 4, 
1839. ‘‘Washington And Liberty, a National Song, composed 
by Mr. E. Sheppard’’ formed the last number of a Concert 
given at the National Hotel by Sieppard, assisted by Madame 
Brichta, Miss Therese Weber, Senor Martinez, and Mr. 
Seidensticker. 

Although Missouri's first music publisher, Nathaniel 
Phillips, put forth songs as well as piano pieces, no dated 
song seems to be extant which would antedate the ‘St. 
Louis Grand March” (1839). Aside from several undated 
reprints, Phillips published ‘“‘Mary Blane, arranged by Nelson 
Kneass,”’ in 1847, and James Schobe’s “‘Worth Of Time,” as 
well as ‘““‘The Egyptian Girl’s Song” by E. C. Davis, in 1850. 
In 1851, C. Gottwalt Weber, son of old Johann Heinrich, 
issued his first publication, an arrangement of ‘“‘The Peasant 
Girl’s Lament.’”’ He does not seem to have done much original 
work, his brother Henry evidently inheriting the senior 
Weber’s talent for composition. At that, Henry was not a 
very prolific song writer. August Waldauer seems to have 

2 The Missouri Gazette, December 20, 1820, announces at the Theatre 
‘this evening, Comedy, Dramatist, or Stop him who can; Farce, Purse, or Benev- 
olent Tar,” the last probably by Cross, with the music by William Reeve. 


See also Sonneck Early Opera in America (New York, 1915), for early American 
performances of this and other Ballad Operas. 
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shone as a writer of sentimental ditties. A few titles selected 
at random, tell the tale: ‘I Love But Thee,” “Two Hearts 
That Beat As One,” ‘Too Fondly I Loved Thee,” and (sad 
ending) ‘‘“My Dream Of Love Is O’er.” *Twas a sentimental 
age and all song writers were affected alike, even men of 
the calibre of Henry Robyn, Louis H. Freligh, A. Willhar- 
titz, Henry Bollman, T. M. Brown and R. Frank Cardella. 

The songs of Strachauer, the classicist, seem to have 
aspired to higher artistic levels. The titles of not a few are 
terse and to the point: “Rose,” ‘“‘Hope,’’ “Tear,” “‘Regret.” 
Benjamin Owen cultivated the churchly song, several of 
his compositions being adaptations of classical melodies to 
sacred words. Henry Bollman composed for the Catholic 
service, his religious songs including an ‘‘Ave Maria,”’ an 
“Ave Verum,” and two settings of ‘‘O Salutaris.’”” Edward 
Sobolewski, the genial Conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society, was a most gifted writer of songs of real artistic 
value. Many of his songs seem to have been composed in 
St. Louis, a point of obvious interest, for most of his creative 
work was done in Europe. The concerts of the Philharmonic 
were the means of presenting to the public several very ambi- 
tious compositions by Emile Karst. On October 22, 1863 
was performed ‘‘Goethe’s May Song” in the form of an 
“Introduction and Concert Waltz for Soprano.” “The 
Whippoorwill” an Aria for Alto figured on the program of 
April 21, 1864, and ‘Soave Immagine D’Amor”’ for Soprano 
was featured November 28, 1867 and again November 3, 
1870. Although Karst wrote many secular songs he excelled 
as a composer of songs for the Catholic service. 


A very valuable pedagogical work was prepared by Henry 
Robyn, in his capacity as Teacher of Music in the St. Louis 
Normal, High and Grammar Schools. ‘‘The Singer’s Hand- 
book, a Systematical Course of Instruction in the Art of 
Singing”’ was published in Three Books by C. Witter in 1872. 
This excellent series of Public School song books contained 
several hundred simple exercises and a carefully selected 
series of One, Two, and Three Part Songs. ‘‘The Classical 
Singer,” a collection selected from the great composers and 
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arranged for three voices, formed the fourth book of Robyn's 
course of study. 


SECTION V-—-EARLY CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL COMPOSERS 


In Johann Heinrich Weber’s Diary,? under date of 
September 26, 1850, is the entry ‘Konzert der Polyhymnia— 
La Chaisse Overture—Symphonie—Miquel.” 4 As Balmer & 
Weber published several compositions by J. E. Miquel about 
1850, it is just barely possible that the Overture or the Sym- 
phony, or both, were of Miquel’s composition. On the other 
hand it must be noted that at the time of Jenny Lind’s visit 
to St. Louis in 1851, Jacques Ernest Miquel was conductor 
“by courtesy” of the Polyhymnia Orchestra,® and it may be 
that Weber’s diary refers to this fact. Miquel is credited 
with the composition of an Opera “Clemence, ou, Les Eaux 
de la Malou” in Towers’ Dictionary of Operas. 

Weber’s son, C. Heinrich, usually referred to as Henry 
Weber, seems to have composed an Opera on the subject of 
Joan of Arc. The “Introduction” and “Scena for Male 
Chorus” from this Opera were performed at a concert of the 
Philharmonic Society on January 5, 1865. The “Coronation 
March” was performed by the same organization April 24, 
1862. As the material in the library of the Philharmonic calls 
for Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra, we may assume that the 
excerpt from “Joan of Arc’’ was produced in this form. The 
“Coronation March”’ was published by Balmer & Weber in 
a piano arrangement by “Heinrich von Sturmeck,’’ Weber’s 
occasional nom de plume. An orchestral Overture by Weber 
to Theodore Koerner’s drama ‘‘Die Braut” (The Bride), 
seems to have been performed April 1, 1863, probably at the 
Deutsches Stadt Theater in St. Louis. The playbill of that 
date announces that ‘Die Overture ist besonders fur diese 
Gelegenheit componirt von Heinrich von Sturmeck.”” Weber’s 
rather unusual Quartette ‘““‘The Watchman” for Soprano, 

+In the Collection of Mrs, Smith. 

¢ Miquel’s name is included tentatively. He was probably a travelling 
virtuoso. 


' See *‘Jenny Lind in St. Louis’’ by Theophile Papin, in Music, Volume 
19, page 31. 
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Tenor, Bass, and Violin, was performed at a Philharmonic 
concert, January 14, 1869. 

The founders of the Philharmonic Society, a choral and 
orchestral organization at St. Louis, engaged as its first 
conductor Edward de Sobolew—Sobolewski, a very remaik- 
able musician. Born at Koenigsberg, October 1, 1808, he 
studied with Carl Zelter, the teacher of Mendelssohn, and 
later with Carl Maria von Weber. He counted Felix Mendels- 
sohn and Robert Schuman among his persona! friends, and 
had Richard Wagner as his associate at the Koenigsberg 
Opera House. About 1859 he came to America to serve as 
Conductor of the Milwaukee Musik Verein. It was while 
director of this organization that he composed and produced 
his Opera ‘‘Mohega, The Flower Of The Forest.” He was 
called to St. Louis in 1860, conducting his first concert October 
18, 1860. He served six seasons, his last concert being April 
19, 1866. He died at St. Louis, May 17, 1872.6 His Opera 
“Comala”’ was produced by Franz Liszt at Weimar in 1858. 
Three earlier Operas had been produced at Koenigsberg; 
“Imogen” in 1833, ‘‘Velleda, the Enchantress of the Brocken,”’ 
1836, and ‘Salvator Rosa,’’ 1848. In addition to these he 
composed five other Operas, “Thomas,” “Ziska of Kelch,” 
“The Prophet of Khorassan, or Lalla Rookh,” ‘The Iron 
Collar,” “A Song As Betrayer.” He composed two Sym- 
phonies, one of which “South and North” was produced by 
the Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra. His two Symphonic 
Poems ‘‘Vineta” and “Sea Phantasie,’’ were produced by 
Liszt at Weimar. Sobolewski did not produce any of his 
orchestral compositions while Conductor of the Philharmonic. 
His Overture to Klopstock’s ‘‘Tialf’ was played by this 
orchestra April 23, 1868, Egmont Froelich conducting. 
Sobolewski’s choral compositions were produced quite fre- 
quently at the Philharmonic concerts, notably ‘Evenings in 
Greece,” “Oh, Fly With Me,” ‘Take Hence the Bowl,” 
“Summer Songs,” “‘Caravan Song,’”’ “When Love Is Kind,” 


*See also Mendel Musikalisches Conversations-Lezicon, Volume 9, page 
285; Riemann Musik Lezicon (6th ed.), page 1243; Baker's Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Musicians (8rd ed.), page 886; Impressario, Juné¢, 1872, page 4. 
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“Welcome Sweet Bird,”’ ‘‘Cupid’s Lottery.”” Three Oratorios 
“John the Baptist,” “The Saviour,” and “Heaven and Earth,” 
several Cantatas with orchestra, a Trio ‘‘Jesu Sanctissime,”’ 
and many Male Choruses round out Sobolewki’s activity as 
a composer. 

This account of early music in the larger forms would be 
incomplete without mention of Benjamin Owen’s “Ave 
Maria”’ for Solo and Chorus, which was sung at a concert of 
the Philharmonic in February, 1868. Owen’s choral works 
include a ‘‘Sancta Maria” for three voices, ‘‘Softly Now The 
Light Of Day” for mixed chorus, and ‘In Memoriam” for 
male voices. Strachauer’s choral compositions also deserve 
notice, particularly “The Lord Is My Shepherd,” ‘The 
Lord’s Prayer,’’ “She Comes No More To Meet Me” and 
“Song Of The Silent Land.’”” Emile Karst’s ‘Canata ‘‘Hia- 
watha,” for eight solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, was 
produced at St. Louis several times in the year 1860. Karst 
wrote many choral compositions for the Catholic service, 
one of the finest of which, a “Mass” was performed at St. 
Patrick’s, Washington, D. C., as recently as 1914. A most 
prolific writer of Catholic Choral Music was Henry Bollman. 
His works include four Masses and twenty-five settings of 
various portions of the Catholic ritual. 


PART THREE! 
SECTION VI—LATER PIANO COMPOSERS 


Faithful to the traditions of an earlier period, many 
composers of the later half of the nineteenth century restricted 
their efforts to the fabrication of Polkas, Schottisches, Galops, 
and sentimental Reveries. In this category we may place 
such writers as Charles Gimbel, Emil Habn, J. A. Kieselhorst, 
J. J. Voelmecke, Charles Schillinger, I. D. Foulon, Wm. G. 
Merkel, Jacob Lenzen, Dr. E. Voeister, W. C. D. Boetefuehr, 
and even such musicians as James North, P. G. Anton (Sr.), 

1 The term ‘‘Later Composers” in this Third Part is intended to include 
all composers whose period of greatest activity fell within the years 1870 to 


about 1920, but excluding all living composers who are still active. These 
will be treated in Part Four under ‘‘Contemporary OComposers.”’ 
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and Michael Angelo Gilsinn. The musically shallow pieces 
of Charles Drumheller still enjoy a more or less local vogue. 
Particularly popular are the “Concert Waltz,” “On the Lake 
by Moonlight,” ‘“‘Banjo Twang,” “Grand Imperial March,” 
“Moonlight on the Mississippi” and “Bridal Bells.” The 
gifted pianist, Jacob Kunkel, wrote several successful piano 
pieces, typical compositions being ‘Heather Bells Polka,” 
“Zephyr and the Brook,” ‘‘Rippling Waves,” and the ‘“‘Ger- 
mans’ Triumphal March.’”’ The eminent theorist, Waldemar 
Malmene, won First Prize for a Piano Composition in a 
Competition instituted by the American Conservatory of 
Music of New York in 1872. Particularly noteworthy among 
subsequent compositions is his “La Zingara.’’ Richard S. 
Poppen wrote many effective piano pieces, of more than 
ordinary interest being the ‘‘Dance of the Gnomes,” ‘“Im- 
promptu,” and the “Grand Vlase Brillante.” 


That wandering cosmopolite, Robert Goldbeck, was a 
most prolific writer of piano music. His “Second Concerto” 
for Piano and Orchestra was performed May 22, 1885, the 
occasion being a‘‘Farewell Concert’”’ given to celebrate his 
departure from St. Louis, where he had resided since 1873. 
He subsequently performed this “Concerto” in New York 
City and elsewhere. No record of a public performance of 
the ‘‘First Concerto”’ has been noticed. According to Bremer’s 
Handlexikon der Musik,? Goldbeck composed five Symphonic 
Pieces for Piano and Orchestra, which were repeatedly per- 
formed by the Philharmonic Societies of New York and 
Brooklyn. A “Scene de Chasse,” evidently one of the Sym- 
phonic Pieces, was performed at the “‘Farewell Concert” of 
1885, by Mrs. Robert Goldbeck with Orchestra. Among 
Goldbeck’s innumerable piano pieces may be mentioned the 
set of “Sixteen Compositions, dedicated to Franz Liszt,” 
including the ‘Grande Polonaise de Concert, Minerva.” 
Typical of his very individual piano style are such pieces 
as the ‘‘Tourbillon Valse,” ‘‘Dreaming by the Brook,” “‘Dream 
Bells,’ ‘““Valse Arabesque,” ‘‘Ring On, Wild Beiis,’’ “‘Mem- 


2See Jones Handbook of American Music and Musicians (Canaseraga, 
N. Y., 1886), page 65. 
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ories,”’ ‘‘Pleading,’’ ‘‘Idylle,”’ “‘Dream of the Lily,” “On the 
Bay,” ‘‘La Amazone Mazurka,” and ‘“‘La Danse des Dryades.”’ 
He wrote many Concert Etudes, among them the “Cavalcade 
Etude” and ‘‘La Vibrante.”” He made effective concert ar- 
rangements of Leopold de Meyer’s “‘Cricket,’’ Carl Tausig’s 
“Nocturne,” Liszt’s ‘‘Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 13,’’ Thal- 
berg’s “Nocturne in A flat,”’ Raff’s “‘L’Arpa,” Delibes’ 
“Sylvia,”’ the “‘Nocturne’”’ from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and of “‘Dixie.’’ His “Graduating Courses 
for Piano’ published serially in Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor 
and Goldbeck’s Musical Art, contain a wealth of valuable 
pedagogical material. In addition to these he wrote volumes 
of “General Piano Technics,’ ‘‘Primary Piano Technics,” 
and a ‘Primary Piano Method.” 


Many charming piano pieces were written by that genial 
musician, Paul Mori. Two Valses, two Mazurkas, a ‘‘Polo- 
naise in C sharp minor,” a ‘‘Menuet,” a “Sonatina,” a ‘‘Fan- 
tasie Berceuse,” and an “Andante con Variozini’’ comprise 
his works in conventional forms. In a lighter vein are the 
“Princess Zora,’”’ “‘La Graziosa,”’ ‘“‘The Flatterer,”’ ‘“‘Gondo- 
liera.””, A notable ‘Funeral March, In Memory of the 
‘Maine,’ ”’ and a ‘Grand Triumphal March’”’ deserve particu- 
lar mention. A very popular and effective transcription of the 
“Sextette from Lucia,” a paraphrase of the “Lost Chord,” 
and many teaching pieces conclude Mori’s work for piano. 
Alfred Ernst, Conductor of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
from 1894 to 1907, was a very talented pianist and a gifted 
composer. His piano compositions embrace a ‘Festival 
March,”’ a “Valse Caprice,” ‘“‘La Gazelle,” ‘‘Gondoliera,”’ 
“Menuet,” and a ‘‘Sonnett Musical.’’ His successor, Max 
Zach, wrote a ‘‘Gavotte” and several interesting teaching 
pieces. William Schuyler, educator, writer, and talented 
composer, wrote about fifty piano pieces, “‘An Idyl of Spring”’ 
and ‘“‘A Memory” being of particular musical value. Edward 
Franklin Kreiser and Solomon Lichtenstein have each written 
many charming Morceau de Genre. 


Most gifted of Missouri’s daughters, Jessie Lovel Gaynor, 
has wrought with infinite care a series of juvenile works for 
3 
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the piano which have made her name known the length and 
breadth of the land. Two volumes of ‘‘Miniature Melodies,” 
“Miniature Duets,’ ‘““Melody Pictures for Little Players,” 
and ‘Finger Plays’’ are Mrs. Gaynor’s best known works. 
In addition to many delightful teaching pieces, Mrs. Gaynor 
has written a very successful book of “First Pedal Studies,” 
as well as ‘“‘A Method for the Piano for Little Children,” 
and has composed the music to Susan H. Tillman’s ‘‘Dances 
and Games for Children.” That talented composer, Constance 
Owen Faunt Le Roy Runcie, wrote very little for the piano. 
An effective ‘‘Piano Sonata,” and two short pieces, “‘Frag- 
ment” and “‘Andante’’ comprise Mrs. Runcie’s output. Clara 
Louise Anderson composed a series of ‘Instrumental Char- 
acteristic Rhythms for Home, School, and Kindergarten” 
(1896) which were widely utilized in school work. Clara 
Beeson Hubbard’s ‘‘Merry Songs and Games for the Use of 
the Kindergarten” (1881) deserve mention in this connection, 
and we would be derelict in our duty if we failed to notice 
C. J. Richter’s music to Henriette Noa’s “Plays for the 
Kindergarten, as Introduced in the Gymnastic Exercises of 
Mary Institute’”’ (1873). 


SECTION VII—LATER SONG WRITERS 


When Rupert Hughes wrote his book on “Contemporary 
American Composers,” he waxed eloquent over the songs of 
William Schuyler. Characterizing Schuyler’s setting of five 
poems from Stephen Crane’s ‘The Black Riders,” as ‘‘the 
most original and important contribution to Ameiican music 
that St. Louis has made,” he discovered in three of the songs 
an “epic vastitude” and in two, a “tantalizing mysticism.” ® 
At the time he credited Schuyler with the composition of 
one hundred and fifty songs. Aside from the “Black Riders.” 
only three of these songs seem to have been published. They 
are “The Light Of The World,” “In The Golden Fullness,” 
and a fine setting of Charles Claflin Allen’s poem ‘‘Now The 
Shadows Darken.”’ 


+See Hughes Contemporary American Composers, page 415. 
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Justly celebrated are the songs of Jessie L. Gaynor. 
Originally written for the use of children, these quaint and 
simple melodies have become universally popular. Mrs. 
Gaynor’s genius was first revealed in her settings of “Songs 
of the Child World,” of which three volumes are now pub- 
lished, the poems being by Mrs. Alice C. D. Riley. Subse- 
quent books of Children Songs were the ‘‘Mother Goose 
Songs from ‘The House That Jack Built,’ ’”’ “Songs To Little 
Folks,”’ ‘‘Lilts and Lyrics,’ “‘Playtime Songs,”’ “Songs and 
Scissors,”’ ‘Songs and Shadow Pictures for the Child World,” 
“Sacred Songs for Little Children,” ‘Sunday School Songs for 
Little Children.”” Perhaps the most popular of Mrs. Gaynor’s 
Children Songs is ‘‘The Slumber Boat.’’ Characteristic are 
the “‘Discontented Duckling,” “Sugar Dolly,” ‘“The Flower’s 
Cradle Song,” and “Fireflies.” Mrs. Gaynor has edited a 
charming collection of ‘Songs of a Grandmother.” Her 
more mature art songs are published in the “Album of Seven 
Songs,” ‘Five Love Songs,” and the “Album of Rose Songs.” 
Typical of her recital songs are ‘The Wind Went Wooing 
The Rose,”’ ‘Come Down To The River Tonight,” “And I,” 
“The Riddle,” and ‘Sweet Is Tipperary.’”’ Mrs. Gaynor has 
also written two sacred songs “The Birth and the Resur- 
rection”’ and “The Star of Bethlehem.” 

A gifted writer of songs was Constance Owen Faunt Le 
Roy Runcie. A granddaughter of the celebrated Robert 
Owen, Mrs. Runcie was an able writer as well a musician.‘ 
Writing the lyrics of most of her songs, Mrs. Runcie was 
particularly happy in her settings of religious poems. Her 
published sacred songs include ‘“‘Dove of Peace,” ‘‘My Spirit 
Rests,” ‘I Will Arise,’’ ‘‘At Rest,” “Intercessory Prayer.” 
Of romantic appeal are the ‘‘Invocation To Love,” ‘‘Whose 
Heart So Light,” “Silence and the Sea,” “Merry Life,” “I 
Would Fly,” ‘““You Woke Me.” An equally talented writer 
was Harriet Priscilla Sawyer. Of particular interest are her 
songs ‘She Walks In Beauty,” “Sweet and Low,” ‘Across 
The Dreary Sea,”’ “Sighing Nature,” “Only A Tear,” “One 


‘See Mathews A Hundred Years of Music in America, page 104. Alsce 
Runcie Divinely Led; or, Robert Owen's Grand-daughter, New York, 1895. 
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Voice Alone,” ‘“‘Thou Art My Hope,” and ‘‘Angels’ Song In 
Silent Night.’”” Among women composers of this period we 
may mention Toni Lieber and Edith Kingsley. 

As a song writer, Robert Goldbeck was no less successful 
than as composer of piano music. His published songs include 
“The Splendor Falls On Castle Walls,’ ‘““The Sea Hath Its 
Pearls,’ “You Know The Old Hidalgo,” “Sleep Dearest 
Sleep,”” “Parting Song,’ “Invocation,” “Those Evening 
Bells,’”’ and many others. A very popular composer of songs 
was James M. North, the very able vocal instructor. Char- 
acteristic products of his inspiration are ‘‘The Lake Is Still,” 
“Sweet Vale of Neuchatel,” “Welcome To Spring,” ‘““My 
Darling Dwells Over The Sea,” and ‘‘Blue Violets.” Typical 
sacred songs are ‘‘Come Unto Me,” “Calvary,” and “Jeru- 
salem.”’ Two exceedingly able song writers were Waldemar 
Malmene and P. G. Anton (Sr.). Fine Malmene songs are 
“Tubal Cain,” “The Brook Song,” and ‘The Merry Mill.” 
Anton’s setting of Harriet Spofford’s “‘Nocturne” was sung 
with orchestral accompaniment by W. M. Porteous at a 
concert of the St. Louis Choral Society, March 6, 1890. Max 
Ballmann excelled as a writer of sacred songs, while Richard 
S. Poppen’s lyrics were of a lighter nature. Reminiscent of 
the older school were the songs of Anton Roeslein, W. D. C. 
Boetefuehr, Engelbert Voerster, I. D. Foulon, Michael 
Angelo Gilsinn, Emil Hahn, and Herman Epstein. Senti- 
mental ballads were written by Wayman McCreery and by 
Charles Humphrey. Songs in a more modern vein were com- 
posed by Alfred Ernst and by Edward F. Kreiser. 

Valuable collections of songs for use in the Public Schools 
were prepared by Henry Martyn Butler. ‘Songs and Studies; 
a Rote and Note Song Book” (1905), ‘‘Popular and Classical 
Songs” (1908), and many songs in Loomis’ ‘Progressive 
Music Books’’ comprise Butler’s compositions for juvenile 
singers. He also wrote a “Primrose Song,” a ‘Flag Song” 
and an excellent State Song “‘O Peerless Missouri.” 


Pedagogically valuable are the many excellent studies 
for vocal students prepared by James M. North. They include 
“A Practical Method in the Art of Singing’ (1891), ‘Vocal 
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Exercises,” “‘88 Progressive Vocalises,” “36 New Vocalises 
for Beginners,’”’ and “35 New Vocalises for Advanced Stu- 
dents.” Robert Goldbeck’s ‘Graduating Course in Voice’’ 
was published serially in Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor and 
Goldbeck’s Musical Art, and he also published a ‘Vocal 
Method.” 

Before closing we must mention several excellent songs 
for the Catholic service. Lawrence Kotthoff, Richard S. 
Poppen, and Anton Roeslein each wrote an “‘Ave Maria,” 
Roeslin also composed an “Ave Sanctissima,’’ and an ‘“‘Ave 
Regina” and two settings of ‘Veni Creator’”’ conclude Kott- 
hoff’s contribution. 


SECTION VIII—LATER CHORAL COMPOSERS 


That the choral music of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century was predominately religious in character was 
in part due to the fact that most of the composers held church 
positions®. This was particularly true of the Catholic con- 
tingent. For over twenty years Michael Angelo Gilsinn was 
organist at St. Francis Xavier’s Church in St. Louis, during 
which period he had ample opportunity to compose and 
produce choral music. His choral works for the Catholic 
service include a ‘‘First Mass,” ““Venite Adoremus,” ‘““Tantum 
Ergo,” “Sub Tuum,” “Angeli et Archangeli,”’ “‘Jesu Dulcis,” 
and “Tota Pulchra.’’ He revised Pacini’s “‘Missa Solemnis,” 
Cimarosa’s ‘‘Messe Militaire,’ and the ‘‘Grand Italian Mass 
and Vespers.” A ‘Mass in C” and a ‘““Tantum Ergo”’ were 
written by James M. North, and Lawrence Kotthoff com- 
posed not only a “Tantum Ergo” but also an “‘O Salutaris”’ 
and ‘‘Ecce Sacredos.’’ Settings of ‘“‘Asperges Me Domine” 
were made by Richard S. Poppen, and by Anton Roeslein, 
the latter also composing a ‘‘Regina Coeli,” “Sub Tuum 
Praesidium,”’ and ‘“‘Nolite Timere.”’ 





’ As no provision has been made for the Organ music of these ‘‘Later” 
church composers, the same will be listed here. As far as known, the pieces are 
“‘Zion March" by Mrs. Runcie, ‘‘Elegie Militaire’ by W. Malmene, ‘‘Storm 
at Sea’’ and ‘‘Sicilian Vespers’’ by A. J. Creswold, and ‘‘Cradle Song’ and 
“Concert Caprice’ by E. F. Kreiser. 
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A virile composer of music for the Episcopal service 
was Paul Mori. His sacred choral works include a “Festival 
Te Deum in E flat,’ a ‘Festival Communion Service in D 
flat,” a ‘‘Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis,” a setting of the 
“‘Twenty-Third Psalm,’ a ‘Christmas Cantata,” an ‘Easter 
Cantata,” and a “Motette—Come Unto Me.” James M. 
North’s choral compositions include a ‘“‘Te Deum in C,” a 
“Christmas Anthem,” a setting of ““Nearer My God To Thee,” 
“In Thee O Lord Do I Put My Trust,” “My Soul Doth 
Magnify The Lord,” “‘O Lord Have Mercy We Pray,” “One 
Sweetly Solemn Thought,” ‘‘Come Unto Me,” “With Christ 
We'll Walk The Wayside,” and “Trust.” A “Te Deum 
Laudamus” was written by Wayman C. McCreery, and 
Richard S. Poppen made settings of ‘‘O Lamb Of God,” ‘The 
Lord Is My Shepherd,” and the ‘“‘Decalogus.’”’ Waldemar 
Maimene won a Prize in 1872 for an “Anthem” which was 
frequently performed at Christ Church in St. Louis. Mrs. 
Constance Runcie wrote a ‘“Te Deum,” an ‘Easter Carol,” 
two ‘Christmas Carols,’”” many Hymns, and several Sacred 
Quartetts. A “Christmas Carol” and a “Hymn for Women’s 
Voices”’ were put forth by Mrs. Gaynor, and Robert Goldbeck 
composed “My Faith Looks Up To Thee.” Mrs. Kate J. 
Brainard and Waldemar Malmene collaborated in the pro- 
duction of ‘“‘The New Treasure; a Collection of Hymns and 
Chants” (1871), many of which were originally composed 
for this book. James M. North compiled a ‘Sunday School 
Song Book,” and in collaboration with N. Coe Stewart com- 
piled the “Singing Books’”—‘‘Kingdom of Song,” ‘Crown 
King,” and the “Singing School Echo’’—all of which con- 
tained many original sacred choruses. Before leaving the 
field of sacred music we must note the fact that F. S. Saeger 
wrote many Hymns for the Christian Saengerbund, and 
Richard S. Poppen composed music for the Jewish divine 
service. 


On May 28, 1879, a Thomas Moore Centenary celebra- 
tion took place at De Bar’s Opera House in St. Louis. The 
feature of this festive occasion was an ambitious choral work 
by Michael Angelo Gilsinn which was presented by a chorus 
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of two hundred voices with orchestral accompaniment. The 
two parts of this grandiose composition were entitled, respec- 
tively, ‘‘A Centennial Ode to Thomas Moore” and ‘The 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassan.”” Another pretentious work of 
Gilsinn’s was the Symphony Cantata ‘“May Morning.” A 
short Cantata ‘‘A Song of Peace’ by Irenaeus D. Foulon was 
performed at St. Louis, Maich 27, 1884, and January 29, 
1885. Goldbeck’s Cantata ‘The Song of the Brave Man” 
does not seem to have had a local peiformance. 


A most felicitous writer of choral music, Robert Goldbeck 
composed many charming pieces for mixed voices. ‘‘Sunset,”’ 
“Oh, How Can I E’er Forget Thee?”’ ‘‘The Princess and the 
Gardener,” “Spring Is Coming,’ ‘‘Morning,’”’ are some of 
his best known numbers. James M. North, Richard S. Poppen, 
and Waldemar Malmene have each written interesting mixed 
choruses. For Female Voices we have several arrangements 
of songs by Mrs. Gaynor, notably “Slumber Boat,” “Only 
A Rose,” and ‘‘Mother Love.” An “Autumn Song” and ‘‘Even- 
ing” by Robert Goldbeck, “‘Invocation to Spring’ by Walde- 
mar Malmene, and ‘‘Ding Dong Bell” by James M. North are 
all charming pieces for women’s voices. 

At a concert in 1902, the St. Louis Apollo Club scored a 
memorable triumph by their rendition of ‘Evening Bells,” 
a remarkable arrangement for male voices of the “Sextette 
from Lucia,’’ which had been prepared by Paul Mori. A 
no less popular number was ‘“The Three Fishers” by Robert 
Goldbeck, which, twenty years ago, was in the repertoire of 
most male choral organizations. Goldbeck’s pieces for male 
voices include ‘Excelsior, ‘‘Dreaming,” ‘Break, Break, 
Break,”’ “Sands O’Dee,” and ‘““Wood Nymphs.” Short com- 
positions for male voices have been written by Waldemar 
Malmene, Richard S. Poppen, and Engelbert Voerster. 
Typical compositions for the German Male Chorus (Maen- 
nerchor) were written by Waldemar Malmene, Carl Richter, 
Carl Schillinger, Egmont Froelich, and Jacob Lenzen. 
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SECTION IX—-LATER OPERA COMPOSERS 


On May 16, 1881, at the Olympic Theater in St. Louis, 
was presented for the first time the ‘‘New Satirical Comic 
Opera”—‘‘L’Afrique; or, The Tale of a Dark Continent.” 
The libretto was by William Schuyler, the music by Wayman 
C. McCreery*, amateur musician and ‘‘three-cushion”’ billiards 
expert. The cast was composed of local singers, the musical 
director was Alfred G. Robyn. It ran for one week. The fol- 
lowing January it was put on in New York, only to be severely 
mauled by the critics. August 21, 1882, it was put on for 
eight performances at the St. Louis Pickwick Theater, after 
which it went on the shelf. The life history of most local 
“operas’”’ would read similarly. 

Amateur singers produced two of Richard S. Poppen’s 
operas, ‘Robin Hood’ and the Romantic Comic Opera 
“Althea.” ‘‘Althea’”’” was also performed in San Francisco 
in 1890. Poppen’s last Opera ‘‘Dona Diana’’ does not seem 
to have ever been produced. Paul Mori’s Comic Opera 
“Entanglement” was put on the road by the Farnham Opera 
Company in 1895. ‘‘Fate’s Lottery,’ another Opera, received 
a local performance at the Germania Turner Hall in 1893 and 
at the Liederkranz Hall in 1894. Mori’s Grand Opera ‘‘Uarda’”’ 
was never performed. ‘“Tennessee,”’ a Light Opera by Robert 
Edwards, ran a whole week at Schneider’s Garden in 1894. 

Although Robert Goldbeck wrote a number of Operas, 
he does not seem to have inflicted any of them on his St. 
Louis public. ‘The Soldier’s Return,” an early Operetta, 
was produced in London in 1856. In 1889, his Opera Comique 
‘“‘Newport”’ was performed in London. ‘The Commodore” 
and ‘‘Saratoga” do not seem to have been produced. ‘‘The 
Surprise, or Clara and Valentine, Opera Comique; by R. 
Goldbeck” was published in London by Wessel. As the libretto 
was printed at the same time, a performance may be taken 
for granted. A Song Comedy for Children ‘‘Music Fairy 
Land” was published in 1897. 


®See also Augustus Thomas The Print of My Remembrance (New York, 
1922), page 117. 
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Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor has written a number of exceed- 
ingly successful Operettas for children. ‘‘The House That Jack 
Built,” and its sequel “‘The Lost Princess Bo-Peep,” “The 
Toy Shop,” “Snow White,” “The Magic Wheel,” ‘Three 
Wishes,” ““The Return of Proserpina,” and ‘‘On Plymouth 
Rock” are all juvenile favorites. Not quite Operettas, the 
‘Entertainments’ —‘‘The Posey Bed” and ‘‘Welcome Spring” 
—are unique in their style. Mrs. Gaynor’s Romantic Operetta 
“Pierre, the Dreamer”’ is still in manuscript. 

Mrs. Constance F. Runcie wrote the libretto and com- 
posed the music of her Romantic Operetta ‘‘The Prince of 
Asturia,”’ a work full of delightful humoi. It awaits but the 
“touch of an understanding and able producer to emerge into 
the radiance of a deserved popularity’?”” Mae Ayres Sherrey 
wrote an Operetta “Dreamland Beauties’’ which was per- 
formed in and around St. Louis several times during 1898. 
Local peiformance was also accorded Michael Angelo Gil- 
sinn’s Operettas ‘“‘The Three Crowns” and “Dorothea, the 
Roman Martyr.”” Emil Hahn is credited with the composi- 
tion of an Operetta, the name of which is not recorded. 
Edward H. Bloeser is also credited with the composition of 
an Operetta entitled ‘‘Pocahontas,’’ but of its performance 
nothing definite is known. Odd bits of book-making are the 
eight parts of ‘“Watouska, or The White Lily” an Operetta 
by Madame F. Glyckherr Tanner, who also composed a 
Parlor Ballad Operetta entitled ‘‘Ethelena.”’ 


SECTION X—LATER CHAMBER MUSIC COMPOSERS 


Memories of a period long past were revived by the 
appearance of compositions for the Flute by two local flute 
virtuosi. The Flute is no longer the ‘‘gentleman’s instrument”’ 
it was many years ago. lis place has been usurped in the 
affections of the twentieth century ‘“‘dandy”’ by the mandolin, 
to say nothing of the tinkling ukulele or the mournful saxo- 
phone. Nevertheless, J. A. Kieselhorst, not so very long ago, 
composed and published a Caprice de Concert for Flute and 





7 Quoted from data supplied by Ellinor Dale Runcie of St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Piano entitled “Anna, To Thee. ’’Another piece, “Babbling 
Brook,”’ also for Flute and Piano, was put forth by Kiese- 
horst, while Robert Buechel published an “Exquisite Polka” 
for Flute alone. Of similar appeal was Laurent Erun’s con- 
cert arrangement for Clarionet of the “Carnival of Venice.” 
That veteran ’cellist, Louis Mayer (Sr.), was an able composer 
as well. Among his compositions are two excellent ’Cello 
solos, a “Theme and Variations” and a ‘‘Fantasiestueck.” 
A “Serenade” and a ‘‘Spanish Dance—Guaracha”’ for Violon- 
cello were written by P. G. Anton (Sr.) and first publicly 
performed by his son, the gifted ’cellist, P. G. Anton. 


That very versatile composer, Mrs. Constance F. Runcie, 
wrote several charming pieces for Violin and Piano, among 
them “In the Twilight,” ‘‘Night,” and ‘‘Remembrance.” She 
also composed a very ambitious ‘‘Concerto” for Violin and 
Orchestra. Harriet Priscilla Sawyer’s contribution was 
restiicted to several sets of easy teaching pieces, “Happy 
Jack Tunes for Little Fiddlers,’ “Little Tin Soldier Tunes,” 
and a set of ‘Five Pieces’ for Violin and Piano. Of educa- 
tional value are the twenty-two easy pieces by R. Severin 
Sauter, issued under the title ‘‘Pleasures of Home.’’ Guido 
Parisi published a valuable book of ‘Scales and Chords for 
Violin,” and wrote several solos, among them a ‘‘Berceuse.”’ 
A “Fantasie on the Tyrolese and his Child’”’ by Paul Mori, 
and a ‘“Serenade—My Jewel” by P. G. Anton (Sr.) will 
complete this list of Violin music by ‘‘Later Composers.” 


William Schuyler is credited with the composition of 
two short ‘‘Trios,’’ presumably for Piano, Violin, and ’Cello. 
Robert Goldbeck composed several Trios for the same com- 
bination of instruments. His “Second Trio” was performed 
in New York City, December 11, 1885. Goldbeck also wrote 
a ‘‘Piano Quintet” and a ‘‘String Sextet.”’ P. G. Anton (S1.) 
is credited with the composition of several String Quartets 
and Quintets; a ‘‘String Quartet’ of his being performed at 
a concert of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, in February, 1888. 
Oscar Hatch Hawley wrote a “String Quartet in D minor,” 
and Solomon Lichtenstein not only composed a “String 
Quartet,’’ but he also made many arrangements for String 
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Quartet of piano pieces of Chopin, Grieg, and Schumann. 
Constance F. Runcie wrote some ‘‘Chamber Music,”’ but for 
what combination of instruments the data at hand does not 
reveal. 

SECTION XI—LATER ORCHESTRAL COMPOSERS 


As a boy, a protege of the great naturalist, Alexander 
von Humbolt, as a youth, an artist equally at home in the 
highest musical circles of Paris and London, as a man, a 
restiess genius ever seeking new worlds to conquer, Robert 
Goldbeck tarried on the west bank of the Mississippi just 
long enough to earn the title ‘‘Missourian.”” A gifted composer, 
Goldbeck’s peculiar genius found fitting expression in his 
many compositions for Symphony Orchestra. The scores of 
some of these works were destroyed in the great Chicago 
fire of 1871, notably the score of his Symphony “Victoria.” 
The St. Louis ‘‘Farewell’’ Concert of 1885 witnessed the pro- 
duction of two orchestral pieces, the Dramatic Poem ‘‘Leonore, 
afte: Burger’ and the ‘‘Idylle.”” Several compositions were 
accorded a performance by the Thomas Orchestra, among 
them the “‘Mexican Dances,” ‘‘Forest Devotion,” and “‘Leap- 
ing Marionettes.’’ These pieces were all performed in Chicago 
as well as in St. Louis. Tradition has it that some were per- 
formed by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. It is just 
possible that the “Elegie” was performed in New York, for 
no record of a local performance has been noted. 

Poland’s romantic, though stormy past inspired the 
composition of Anton’s “First Symphony.” Two movements 
of this ‘Symphony on the History of Poland’”’ were performed 
at a concert of the St. Louis Musical Union in April, 1888. 
The complete work was given at an ‘‘Anton Concert,”” May 
20, 1890. Among the several movements performed were a 
“Largo, In Memoriam—Kosciusko,” a ‘‘Minuet, Danse de 
Nobles,”’ and the ‘‘Finale—Souvenir de Pologna (introducing 
the Polish National Hymn).” Although Anton is credited 
with the composition of four Symphonies, no performance 
of the ‘‘Second,” ‘‘Third,’’ or ‘‘Fourth’’ has been noted. 
The ‘‘Minuet” from the “Second Symphony” was played at 
the before-mentioned “‘Anton Concert,’”’ and the same pro- 
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gram presented a “Galop” and a ‘““March—Des Flambeaux.”’ 
A “Torchlight Dance” was performed at a St. Louis Musical 
Union concert in February, 1887. 


A Nordic legend, the tale of Bragi, ‘‘“God of Song,” and 
Iduna, ‘Goddess of Spring,” fired the fancy of Alfred Ernst 
sufficiently to cause him to plan a Music Drama on that 
subject. He actually composed a ‘Prelude to Bragi and 
Iduna” which was played by the St. Louis Choral-Symphony 
Orchestra in 1902. The ‘“‘Music Drama” seems to have re- 
mained a legend. As Conductor of the St. Louis Choral- 
Symphony Society, Ernst proved that he possessed that 
thorough knowledge of orchestral technic so essential to 
successful orchestral composition. He seems to have composed 
only one other piece, a ‘‘Homage a Terpsichore’”’ which was 
performed by the Choral-Symphony Orchestra, January 31, 
1895. Max Zach, Ernst’s successor, wrote a number of pieces 
which became very popular and were often played at the 
“Sunday Pop Concerts” of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
A favorite number was the “Oriental March,” while musical 
charm and orchestral mastery were distinctive features of 
the ‘Reverie,’ the ‘Military March,” and ‘‘Harlequin’s 
Journey Waltz.” 

A “Symphony” for full Symphony Orchestra is attrib- 
uted to Constance F. Runcie, while Solomon Lichtenstein 
left behind an ‘Unfinished Symphony.” Mrs. Runcie is 
credited with the composition of several shorter pieces for 
orchestra, and the same might be said of Paul Mori, and 
Louis Mayer (Sr.), who made many successful arrangements 
and transcriptions for Symphony Orchestra. Richard S. 
Poppen wrote a “Grand Reception March’”’ which he dedicated 
to Henry Shaw, founder of the Missouri Botanical Garden 
and ‘Patron Saint” of the Henry Shaw Musical Society. 
Waldemar Malmene composed an “Elegie Militaire—In 
Memoriam” which was performed by the St. Louis Amateur 
Orchestra, May 27, 1879, while his ‘‘Serenata’’ was produced 
at a concert in 1873. Henry J. Benjamin’s ‘March Parr- 
hasius”’ is typical of a number of compositions which might 
be mentioned were space and length no consideration. 
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HOW CLAY COUNTY CELEBRATED 
HER CENTENNIAL 


BY MRS. ETHEL MASSIE WITHERS 


With the year 1922, Clay County rounded out a century 
of separate identity, for it was on January 2, 1822, that this 
county was set apart from Ray. There were many reasons 
why the year 1922 should be immortalized by the celebra- 
ticn of the one-hundredth anniversary of Clay County’s 
organization. No county in the State of Missouri has had a 
more vivid, vital or varied history than Clay. A pioneer 
county on frontier territory, no phase of early struggles passed 
her by; settled by men and women of intellect and culture, 
no phase of progress was ignored; early she became the center 
of a busy life—in trade, in education, and in society; men of 
state-wide and national renown developed within her borders. 
With such a background it was natural that the centennial 
year should call for a survey of past glories and present 
resources. 

While many organizations and many individuals joined 
in executing Clay County’s centennial plans, the credit of 
having conceived the idea of a celebration and in a large 
measure of having planned it rests with Alexander Doniphan 
Chapter Daughters of the American Revolution. In November 
of 1921, the regent, Mrs. Robert S. Withers, presented tenta- 
tive plans to the chapter; for March 9, 1922, she called a 
meeting of representatives of various Liberty organizations, 
and the plans suggested by the D. A. R. were approved with 
enthusiasm; during the following months, the D. A. R. kept 
up an active publicity campaign, and August 19, 1922, a 
second general meeting was called by the D. A. R. Regent, 
with representatives from all parts of the county. 

At this meeting, the Clay County Centennial Association 
was formed and the following officers were elected :—chairman, 
E. E. Kirkland; vice-chairman, F. W. Mann; treasurer, R. R. 
Myall; secretary, Miss Jeannette Kiersted. 
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Followed weeks of intensive effort which brought details 
to perfection under the direction of these committee chair- 
men:—program, J. A. Weimer; grounds, D. A. Sharp; pub- 
licity, Mrs. P. Caspar Harvey; finance, R. R. Myall; invita- 
tion, Col. Wm. H. Woodson; concessions, Alan Wherritt; 
prize, F. B. Insley; souvenir buttons, Edgar Archer; exhibit 
of pioneer relics, Mrs. F. H. Matthews; pictorial history of 
Clay County, Mrs. Robert S. Withers; pageant, Mrs. C. M. 
Phillips; centennial ball, Tom Wornall, Jr.; centennial queen, 
Mrs. Lee B. Soper; parade, Geo. G. Hall; home products 
show, Robert S. Withers. 

The personnel of the committees included three who had 
served on the Semi-Centennial Committee, many who were 
descendants of that committee, and many who worked as 
native sons and daughters though they were born elsewhere. 

Smiling skies, an atmosphere only slightly tinged with 
the crispness of fall days and pungent with the wine of lavish 
harvests, landscapes rich in the gorgeous colorings that 
Nature assumes when, casting aside her summer garments, 
she puts on the reds and golds and gleaming bronzes in one 
last glorious fling of riotous beauty before she dons the quiet 
drabs and browns of winter. months—all these joined in a 
charming conspiracy to furnish an ideal setting for Clay 
County’s Centennial Celebration. 

Weeks earlier the date had been set—October the eleventh 
and twelfth, and in these two days, months of preparation 
culminated in an occasion such as never before had been wit- 
nessed in Clay County, an occasion surpassing in beauty and 
varied interest, in attendance and in the heartfelt apprecia- 
tion of those who came, the dreams of those who labored to 
bring it to pass. 

The site chosen, the campus at the west side of Liberty, 
where Liberty Ladies College once stood, furnished ample 
space for all attractions. The merry-go-round and other con- 
cessions were back of the hill; the Farm Bureau tent, wherein 
were shown the products of Clay County’s rich soil and sam- 
ples of her housewives’ fine cookery, and the Red Cross rest 
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tent occupied its summit; the D. A. R. log cabin, built in 
true pioneer style for the occasion, was registration head- 
quarters, and stood near the main entrance; the speakers’ 
stand faced the natural amphitheatre overlooking Fairview 
avenue. 

Thousands of people came in response to the ‘“Home- 
Coming”’ invitation sent by letter, by newspaper and by 
radio—they registered from California, from Washington, 
from Colorado, Nebraska, Tennessee and other states, they 
came in numbers from Kansas City and the nearby counties, 
and all of Clay County seemed to be present. 

The attractions were so numerous and so well-placed 
that the crowd was handled without serious difficulty and 
not an accident occurred to mar the pleasure of the celebra- 
tion. It was a happy, joyous throng delighted to meet old 
friends and exchange reminiscences. 

The visitors passed from one feature to the next with a 
steadily increasing enthusiasm and enjoyment. Everyone was 
interested in the prizes which were given in sixty different 
contests, all were eager to meet the only requirement—regis- 
tration—and much interesting information was secured. It 
was found that the oldest Centennial visitor was almost 
ninety-four years old, the youngest five weeks; that the oldest 
native born visitor was ninety-one; that one woman had 
taught in Sunday school forty-five years; that another had 
clerked in the same store thirty years; that another had come 
2,600 miles to the celebration; that one man had lived on 
the same farm in Clay County eighty-one years; that a 
certain Masonic Lodge had been using the same coal stove 
for eighty-two years, and so on through a long list. 

One of the most pretentious features of the Centennial 
was the pageant directed by the Fortnightly Study Club of 
Liberty. ‘“‘A Century of Educational Progress” was depicted 
in nineteen episodes, beginning with the Indian scene, con- 
tinuing with each important school in its order, and closing 
with modern educational influences. The setting on the 
sloping hill-side under the magnificent trees was perfect. 

Ten thousand people gathered to see and hear. The char- 
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acters and costumes were chosen with discrimination and the 
parts were developed with historic accuracy. 

The exhibit of pioneer relics arranged by the D. A. R. 
included priceless treasures in the way of fine needle-work, 
handwoven coverlids, gowns, jewelry, old furniture, primitive 
household utensils and farming implements, and curios. 
Though it was known that Clay County had many things in 
this line of interest and value, the display far exceeded expecta- 
tions and would have done credit to a colonial state. It was 
the regret of all that this wonderful collection could not be 
kept intact for the enjoyment and instruction of future genera- 
tions. 

The Centennial parade under the direction of Robert 
H. Baker Post of the American Legion was an inspiring 
spectacle. In this as in no other part of the celebration did 
the whole of Clay County participate; there was a friendly 
rivalry and a universal pride. For two hours the resources 
of the present day were displayed along with interesting 
historical events in a moving line of sustained interest. Floats 
were entered by towns, by schools, by lodges, by clubs, by 
retail stores and factories to the number of eighty, and each 
was a marvel of historic accuracy—note the American Legion 
Float with its bit of trench warfare—of clever arrangement 
or of sheer beauty. 

Students bearing banners, children marching in costume, 
and on ponies, the inevitable clowns—Mutt and Jeff ap- 
parently walking on their hands—the calliope, and four bands 
added zest and interest to the parade. With a corps of 
Scottish pipers one of the “Little Contemptibles’’ played the 
same bagpipe that he used when the English met the Germans 
at Mons. 

The parade was divided into three sections. In the civic 
section, first prize went to the Missouri City float—a steam- 
boat model mounted on an automobile covered with bunting 
in the national colors and bearing this legend on the sides, 
“Missouri City, the Only Steamboat Town Left in Clay 
County”; second to The North Kansas City Development 
Company—"‘The Spirit of Progress”; third to the Fortnightly 
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Study Club of Liberty—‘‘The Nine Muses’’. In the historical 
section, first prize went to Alexander Doniphan Chapter 
Daughters of the Ame1ican Revolution—‘‘Guests at Tea Time 
in a Colonial Room’’; second to Moscow—‘‘Mothers of All 
Ages’’; third to the one-horse shay originally owned by Gen. 
Howe of the American Revolution who used to take his 
friend, George Washington, riding in it. In the commercial 
section first prize was awarded Hughes-McDonald Dry 
Goods Company of Liberty; second went to the Clay County 
Farm Bureau; third to Trimble Harness Company of Liberty. 

While oratory may have been emphasized more in the 
celebration fifty years ago, there was no lack of it at the 
Centennial. Col. Wm. H. Woodson, who belonged to that 
period of long ago as well as to our own, presided on ‘Old 
Settlers’ Day,’”’ and delighted his audience with pithy stories 
of pioneers and intimate recollections. The other speakers 
were three women of strong personality, each a member of 
an old Clay County family—Mrs. Henry N. Ess and Mrs. 
George B. Longan of Kansas City, and Mrs. Theodosia 
Lawson of St. Joseph, the last being a daughter of Col. John 
Thornton, a member of Clay County’s first court, and a sister- 
in-law of Alexander W. Doniphan, Clay County’s most noted 
military hero. On the second day, the “Centennial Address 
was delivered by Rev. Burris A. Jenkins of Kansas City. 

How was this colossal undertaking financed? Largely by 
the sale of Centenniai Association membership tickets at one 
dollar each. Tickets accorded the right to vote for Com- 
munity Queens, and ten of these were chosen from as many 
communities in the county. All were guests of honor at the 
Centennial celebration and from their number Miss Dorothy 
Cates of Avondale was selected by three judges to be the 
Centennial Queen. 

Other features on the two-days’ program not already 
mentioned were a Clay County baseball tournament, a 
display of fireworks, the Centennial ball on the street in 
front of the reviewing stand and a masquerade ball at the 
same place on the following evening, auto polo game, radio 
concerts at one of which Liberty artists sang, a basket dinner 
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on the Centennial grounds, when hospitality was dispensed 
to friend and stranger with a lavish hand, and whenever the 
schedule permitted a concert by a band which entered into 
the spirit of the occasion and furnished an accompaniment 
to the hum of gladness and good-fellowship that filled the 
air. 

Such is the story of Clay County’s Centennial Celebra- 
tion which will live in the minds of her people. To this cele- 
bration which can live only in memory, Alexander Doniphan 
Chapter Daughters of the American Revolution added a per- 
manent feature which will stand as a monument to Clay 
County’s first one-hundred years. 

This was the publication of the “Clay County Missouri 
Centennial Souvenir.” It is much more than a souvenir, it 
is in fact a_‘‘Pictorial History of Clay County,” a volume of 
196 pages, with 336 pictures of places, buildings, people, 
manuscripts, posters, etc., of historic interest, the old and 
the new, depicting every phase of life—home, religious, 
educational, military, business, recreational. Every picture 
is identified fully and correctly and special articles based on 
information gained from original sources add value to the 
work. 

The publication of this book was undertaken by the 
D. A. R. with no idea of monetary reward, and the 750 copies 
have been given to the public at a price sufficient only to 
cover expenses which were about $4,000.00, but no profes- 
sional historian ever expended more time or care in making 
his product authentic and therefore valuable. The editor, 
Ethel Massie Withers, was ably assisted by Gladys Cook 
Davidson and Luella Hoffman Goodson. 

The D. A. R. very appropriately dedicated this Souvenir, 
this monument to a century that has passed, to the Pioneers 
of Clay County who wrought so well in the days of her 
beginning. 
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CLAY COUNTY MISSOURI CENTENNIAL SOUVENIR, 
1822-1922. 


BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER 


A classic example of the new Missouri culture and of 
the new historical consciousness developing in this State, is 
the “Clay County Missouii Centennial Souvenir, 1822-1922,” 
by the Alexander Doniphan Chapter, D. A. R., of Liberty, 
Missouri (The Liberty Tribune, 1922). The East has pro- 
duced in recent years no work superior in the field of honoring 
local history without large private donations or public appro- 
priation. Considering the fact that Clay county, Missouri, 
is only one hundred years old, has only 20,455 persons, and 
contains no city of over 5,000 population, this Centennial 
Souvenir is almost unique. It savors more of the older cul- 
tured centers of the Continent than of a community that 
was pioneer only three generations past. Still it is American 
in spirit from cover to cover. It fairly blazons democracy in 
subject and treatment, but democracy in its highest and best 
sense. To those who look askance at our institutions, it carries 
a message of faith and hope and accomplishment; to those 
who read and believe the Middle West only as depicted in 
“Main Street,’’ it will cause a revaluation of their pessimistic 
convictions. 

This book of 196 pages, containing 336 illustrations, is 
a lasting memorial to the historic pride and civic progressive- 
ness of the citizens of an advancing American community. 
Its editor, Mrs. Ethel Massie Withers, with the co-operation 
of committees on illustrations, history, advertising, and dis- 
tribution, has performed successfully a difficult task. The 
work contains many features of peculiar merit. Its portraits 
of the pioneers of Clay county and of many of the leading 
citizens of today, are valuable. Cuts of buildings, old and 
new, public and private, are included. Reproductions of 
old bills, posters, and broadsides are in keeping with the 
memorial character of the book. A chronological history of 
Clay county from 1822 to 1922, by Mrs. Luella Hoffman 
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Goodson, is excellently presented and illustrated. A good 
teacher could give valuable lessons to her Clay county pupils 
by carefully consulting this work. 

Clay county’s centennial celebration has been perpetu- 
ated. Her citizens enter their second century of progress in 
grateful humility and honor of their past and in confident 
pride of their future. The seeds of a historical consciousness 
have been planted. These people have proven that in spirit 
they are one people. Their future will be co-operation, unity 
in progressive work, and faith in themselves and their State. 
They will always be Missourians, lovers of home-land and 
home-lore. After reading this book, analyzing its contents, 
appreciating the pecuniary difficulties in publication and the 
self-sacrificing character of its compilers, | am more con- 
vinced than I have ever been before that history is intensely 
practical and that its teachings and influences are invaluable. 
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THE FIVE OLDEST FAMILY NEWSPAPERS 
IN MISSOURI 


BY GRACE L. GILMORE 


Missourians are justly proud of the fact that the first 
English language newspaper west of the Mississippi river was 
established in Missouri. This paper was the Missouri Gazette, 
founded in St. Louis in 1808, just five years after the purchase 
of Louisiana from France. After that date many newspapers 
were started, lived a year or so, and then suspended publica- 
tion. Many were established to plead the cause of a political 
party or to aid a railroad. When the usefulness of the paper 
had passed, it often lost its identity or was abandoned. Those 
which did not suspend publication, as a rule changed manage- 
ment every few years, for many editors found that newspaper 
work at that early day in the West was not profitable. How- 
ever, out of the four hundred or more papers established 
between 1808 and 1870, there are a few that have been under 
fairly continuous management. From this number have been 
selected what are believed to be the five oldest papers each 
of which, with one slight exception, has been owned and 
edited in Missouri by one family down to the present time. 


THE PALMYRA SPECTATOR 


The Palmyra Spectator holds the distinction of being the 
oldest paper in the state under continuous management. As 
far as known, with the exception of a brief period during the 
Civil war, the Spectator has never missed a publication. The 
files are the best evidence of this fact. These files, from the 
first number August 3, 1839, are bound in substantial covers 
and are stored in one of the fire-proof vaults in the Palmyra 
court house. No stock has ever been owned by anyone except 
Jacob Sosey and his sons. 

The first issue of what is now the Palmyra Spectator was 
on the third of August, 1839. The paper was known as the 
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Missouri Whig and General Advertiser, but a few years later 
the name was shortened to the Missouri Whig. As indicated 
by the name, the paper was Whig in politics, and supported 
that party as long as it was in existence. It was not until 1860 
that the name was changed to The Palmyra Spectator. Since 
1860 it has been Democratic in principles and has always 
supported the candidates of that party. 

Jacob Sosey, the founder of this paper, was born in 
Franklin county, Pennsylvania, July 5, 1808. After com- 
pleting a common school education, he learned the printing 
trade in the office of the Adam County Sentinel, Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania. Finishing his trade, he went to Virginia as a 
journeyman printer, and later purchased as interest in the 
Staunton Spectator. He aszisted in the editorial management 
of the paper for about twelve years. 

In the year 1838, Mr. Sosey came to Missouri, on the 
invitation of a number of citizens in Marion county who 
wanted a newspaper established at Palmyra, the county seat. 
He found that the demand was not as great as he had antici- 
pated, and he went into Lafayette county to investigate 
matters there. Discouraged by the lack of prospects for a 
newspaper in that county, he had decided to buy a farm at 
Independence, Missouri, but the citizens of Marion county 
again summoned him to Palmyra. He returned to Virginia 
where he married Miss Mary A. Ruff, and together they came 
back to Marion county. Mr. and Mrs. Sosey settled in the 
now defunct town of Marion City, on the Mississippi river, 
seven miles east of Palmyra. With them came the entire 
printing outfit, including a year’s supply of print paper. The 
paper was guaranteed to continue at least a year. 

There were few other newspapers in that section of the 
country at the time, though several had started and suspended. 
Thus, in the advertising columns, were legal publications from 
other counties, sale advertisements, usually including offerings 
of negro slaves, notices of runaway slaves, announcements of 
lotteries, and the time tables of the Mississippi and Missouri 
river boats. At times wholesale houses in St. Louis carried 
advertisements several inches in length. There were also 
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numerous professional cards and announcements from local 
merchants. These always ran by the year and the copy was 
never changed oftener than quarterly. 

There was little local news in the paper. Notices of 
deaths and marriages were given in a few lines, and the first 
issue contained only two such items. The balance of the issue 
was taken up with political articles, a short story, a piece of 
poetry, a few jokes used as “‘fillers,” and long speeches by 
Whig statesmen in various parts of the country. There was 
not a single ite: of local news in the first issue aside from the 
one death and the one wedding. However, there was an 
account of a murder someplace in the East, of a fire in St. 
Louis, and several similar items. It was, in fact, a general 
newspaper, not a local one. Later on, there were frequent 
explanations that the St. Louis and Eastern mails were two 
or three weeks late, which accounted for the scarcity of news. 

The paper has always been issued as a weekly. The 
first numbers were of four pages, six columns each. The type 
used was small, 6 and 8 point, and to use a printers’ term, was 
“lean.” The advertisements were all single column, set up 
without much display and occupying little space. Conse- 
quently a great deal of type had to be set for each issue, 
really considerably more than a great many weeklies now set. 
Neat typographically, the paper would compare favorably 
in appearance with the newspapers of today. The paper used 
was made of pure rag, and shows but little signs of age at 
this time. ; 

There was little difference in the general character of the 
paper during the first twenty years, except that it was en- 
larged to an 8-column folio, and later assumed the big blanket 
sheet form, of 9-columns. Slightly more local news was given, 
but it has been in comparatively recent years only that 
“personals’’ and country correspondence was countenanced. 
There were a number of contributers signing themselves ‘‘Old 
Subscriber,” ‘Tax Payer,” etc., from several counties, but 
they always wrote on political subjects. 

While a neutral policy was necessarily adopted during 
the Civil war, it was well known that the editor was a strong 
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Southern sympathizer and that he had two sons serving in 
the Confederate army. This fact led to the only suspension 
of publication since the paper was established in 1839, and 
that was for a period of only a few weeks. During the war 
there was an election, and the Democratic ballots were 
printed in the Spectator office. The night prior to the election, 
a party of roughs from Hannibal came to Palmyra, broke 
into the office and burned the ballots. Then, in order to make 
a clean job of it, they threw the type into the street and broke 
the presses. This was really a good thing for the paper, as, 
in a short time, the old Washington hand press was replaced 
by a Taylor Cylinder. It was piopelled by ‘‘nigger power,” 
and would seem crude in this day, but it was possibly the 
most expensive piece of printing machinery in that part of 
the state and was a marvel at the time. 

An incident connected with the breaking of the presses 
and the throwing of the type into the street during the Civil 
war, was that a little boy, James W. Devereaux, was out early 
the next morning and picked up a lot of the type and several 
smali cuts. With the type to play with, he took a liking to the 
printing business. When only twelve years of age he went to 
work as “devil” in the Spectator office. At the time of his 
death he was foreman and had worked continuously in the 
office for fifty-two years. During all this time he had carefully 
preserved the type and cuts he had picked up, and when in 
1914, tte Spectator issued its seventy-fifth anniversary edition, 
it was possible to produce several facsimile advertisements 
from the material used in 1839. 

In the prospectus published in the first issue, the sub- 
scription rates were given as $2.50 a year, and $3.00 if not 
paid in advance. The advertising rates were the same for 
commercial announcements as they were for legal—one dollar 
a square for the first insertion and fifty cents for subsequent 
insertions. Very few subscriptions were paid in advance 
after the first year, and it is believed a record was established 
by one of the present owners about thirty years ago, when he 
collected forty dollars on back subscription from one man. 
After the Civil war the subscription price was reduced to 
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$1.50 and later to $1.00; but during the recent paper shortage 
it was again raised to $1.56, and the terms are now strictly 
in advance. 

Jacob Sosey was the owner and editor of the paper up 
to the time of his death—August 8, 1888. Mr. Sosey, by his 
first wife had two sons who reached the age of manhood. 
One died from injuries received in the Civil war. The other, 
Harper R., served also in the army and then assisted his 
father in the editing and management of the paper up to the 
time of his death. Mr. Sosey, at times, employed other assist- 
ants, but he always owned and controlled the pclicy of the 
paper. His first wife died in 1857, and in 1860 Mr. Sosey 
married Miss Annie M. Hanley, the mother of the present 
owners. 

After the death of his son, Harper R., Mr. Sosey again 
took full charge, and up to the time of his last illness when 
eighty years of age, though through no necessity for financial 
reasons, persisted in working at his trade as printer. For 
several hours each day he stood at the case and set type, 
composing editorials as he worked, seldom, if ever, working 
from manuscript. During the last years of his life, Frank 
H. Sosey, a son, assisted in the management. At the founder’s 
death, in 1888, the paper became the property of Frank H. 
and John M. Sosey, who have since owned and edited it. 

F. H. Sosey, the senior member of the firm of Sosey 
Brothers, under whose management the paper is now con- 
ducted, was born February 14, 1864. He married Miss Sallie 
Hawkins, daughter of the late Judge Thos. W. Hawkins. Mr. 
Sosey has served several terms in the Missouri Legislature, 
and was for eight years United States Appraiser in St. Louis, 
but he has always been financially interested in the paper 
and an editorial contributor. John Sosey, the junior member 
of the firm, was born April 24, 1868, and has been joint owner 
and editor since the death of his father. He was married in 
1895 to Miss Eloise Mumpower, daughter of Reverend John 
A. Mumpower. 

During the life of Jacob Sosey, a building was erected 
by him for a printing office, and since his death it has been 
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enlarged and thoroughly equipped as a modern country 
printing plant. When the business was first established, the 
equipment was meager as compared with the present equip- 
ment, but made a very creditable showing in that day. Could 
the founder return to the business he established, though he 
was an expert printer, he would be as much at a loss as to what 
to do as the printer of today would have been in the little 
shop of 1839. The racks for handset type have been replaced 
by linotype machines. The old hand press is superseded 
by a heavy Babcock-Optimus and large paper cutters take 
the place of an old shoe knife. Job presses are twice as large 
as they were and there are a great number of smaller machines 
that Mr. Sosey never heard of in the mechanical department, 
all run by electricity instead of “nigger power.” As to the 
business office, he never had a typewriter, an adding machine 
or a cash register, and even up to the time of his death the 
telephone was in the experimental stage and he never used 
it. 

In size, the paper is now six columns, and runs from twelve 
to sixteen pages, and occasionally twenty or more. The 
majority of the older citizens of the county have read it all 
their lives, but as far as known there is no one now living 
who read the first copy of the Spectator at the time it was 
issued. Judge W. F. McPike, of Round Grove township, before 
his death this past summer, was the last to claim this dis- 
tinction. 

The State Historical Society of Missouri at Columbia 
has kept since 1899 a complete file of the Spectater and this 
may be found at any time in the bound form in the Historical 
Society rooms. 


THE HERMANN VOLKSBLATT 


On October 25, 1854, Jacob Graf launched the first issue 
of the Hermanner Volksblatt. In 1843, Edward Muehl and 
Carl Strehly had founded the Lichtfreund, a four-page, four- 
column German paper, devoted chiefly to literature and 
politics. This paper was subsequently changed to a weekly 
under the title Hermanner Wochenblatt and continued publi- 
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cation until the death of Muehl, its editor, in 1854, when 
Jacob Graf purchased the plant, consisting of a Washington 
hand-press and a small amount of type. 

Jacob Graf was a native of Switzerland and a graduate 
of the University of Berne. He came to America with his 
parents, who settled in Hermann in 1848. Jacob, then twenty- 
four years of age, remained in St. Louis, where he worked as 
a compositor on a German paper and later as a writer on a 
small French publication. While in St. Louis, Mr. Graf 
married Miss Christina Esslinger, who had accompanied the 
Grafs to America. 

The Volksblatt appeared as a general newspaper. It was 
a 5-column folio, the body type being Bourgeois, and though 
the type was old, the paper had a neat appearance. The title 
page contained nothing but a serial story. The principal 
feature of the paper was the two or three column leader on 
the second page, in which the editor discussed political issues 
and events. Besides the editorial on the second page, there 
was a department of foreign news. The last two pages were 
taken up with local news, ads and miscellaneous matter. 

Before the completion of the Pacific (now the Missouri 
Pacific) railroad the material for the paper was taken to 
Hermann by boat from St. Louis, and in the winter months 
when the boats had gone into winter quarters, often by wagon. 
Not having the means to lay in a large supply of newsprint, 
it often happened that the paper supply was exhausted before 
another could arrive, and as a consequence, no Volksblatt 
could be issued for several weeks. It so happened once that 
an issue of the paper had to appear to legalize the publication 
of several legal advertisements. The only paper available 
was a merchant’s stock of wall paper. This was used, and a 
half sheet of the Volksblatt was printed on it. Unfortunately 
this issue, together with all other issues of the paper from 
1854 to 1860, have been lost. 

In 1858 the circulation of the Volksblait had reached 
400 subscribers. The subscription price was $2.00 a year, 
payable in advance, but this rule of payment in advance 
was not strictly observed. The chief source of revenue appears 
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to have been from the publication of the county tax delin- 
quent list, sheriff sales and other legal advertisements which 
were printed in English. The local advertising patronage was 
not a liberal one, the issues from 1854 to 1864 showing an 
average of only five columns of advertisements, of.-which two- 
thirds were legal and foreign. 

The printing office was literally a one-man shop. In the 
early years, Jacob Graf did the newsgathering, writing, 
printing and mailing without assistance, except on the weekly 
publication day, when Mrs. Graf manipulated the ink-roller. 
Mr. Graf, on busy days, would not convey his editorials first 
to paper and then into type, but would stand before the type 
case, composing stick in hand, and put his ideas directly 
into type. 

Editor Graf was a strong opponent of slavery. During 
the campaign of 1860 he was an ardent admirer of Lincoln 
and championed his election, the name of Abraham Lincoln 
heading the editorial page in bold type. His forcefully ex- 
pressed abolition sentiments, while reaping the plaudits of 
the majority of his readers, gained for him the enmity and 
bitter hatred of the slave holders of the neighborhood, who 
threatened him with vengeance, especially preceeding and 
during the Civil war. 

Mr. Graf entered the Union service soon after war was 
declared and the publication of his paper remained suspended 
until his return from the army a few months later. During 
this time the press and forms rested securely under four feet 
of soil in the back yard of the printing office, the pro-slavery 
element having threatened to destroy the plant. 

Editor Graf was a forceful writer. At times he became 
rather caustic, especially during the years from 1860 to 1864, 
when politics ran rampant and he was continually in danger 
of bodily harm. He was not afraid to give voice to his con- 
victions. This, however, in war time is not always prudent, 
especially when those convictions concern the body military. 
Because of an article which appeared in the Volksblatt, May 
23, 1863, Graf was placed under arrest by order of Adjutant- 
General Crawford. Under escort of Captain C. D. Eitzen of 
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Hermann, he was taken before General Crawford in Jefferson 
City, the nature of the charge being war obstruction. At 
the hearing before General Crawford, who had objected 
particularly to the term, ‘“‘militia humbug’’ which had been 
used in the offending editorial, Graf stated that he did not 
consider the militia a humbug. He had stated however, and 
still held that the manner in which the militia was handled, 
would make that branch of the army ineffectual and, in a 
short time, degrade it to a mere humbug. Graf was then asked 
his opinion of Governor Gamble’s administration to which 
he replied that he and the loyal citizens of Gasconade county 
had no confidence in the governor nor in his administration. 
After this ‘rebellious and treasonable” reply, Mr. Graf was 
compelled to listen to the cautioning yet fatherly advice on 
the text: ‘‘Be thou subservient to authority.” General Craw- 
ford assured the editor that the general order for enrollment 
of the reserves had emanated from his office, that the order 
had to be obeyed and that Mr. Graf should so state in the 
next issue of his paper and mail a copy to the General. The 
order had been antagonized by Graf because it had not been 
given under the signature of General Crawford, but under 
the call of inferior officers. The “prisoner of war” was dis- 
charged with the assurance that the faulty conditions in the 
militia would receive prompt attention. 

During the war, Mr. Graf was a Radical and an uncom- 
promising abolitionist. Through the Volksblatt he antagonized 
President Lincoln for his conciliatory attitude toward the 
South, as well as for his timidity in the prosecution of the 
war against the Confederacy. In the campaign of 1864, Mr. 
Graf supported John C. Fremont until he withdrew from the 
race shortly before the election. Since 1866 the Volksblatt 
has always supported the Republican party. 

For two years after the death of Jacob Graf in 1870, 
Mrs. Graf continued the publication of the paper with Rudolph 
Hirzel, at that time a struggling young lawyer, as editor. In 
1873, Charles Eberhardt and Hermann Lindemann of St. 
Louis took charge of the Volksblatt, but within the same year, 
the ownership reverted back to Mrs. Graf. Joseph Leising, 
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of Chillicothe, Ohio, then became editor, and under his 
management, the first English paper in Gasconade county, 
The Gasconade County Advertiser was launched from the 
same office. This paper in a shoit time absorbed a rival 
publication and became known as The Advertiser-Courier. 
With Leising’s retirement as editor and manager in 1881, 
Gert. Goebel, former State Senator, of Franklin county, became 
editor. In the following year, Mrs. Graf retired as publisher 
and turned over to her sons, Theodore and Julius, the two 
papers. Under the firm name of Graf Brothers, they took 
charge of the business and continued the publication of both 
papers. A Cincinnati cylinder press was added and the papers 
enlarged to 7-column folios. Theodore Graf, then twenty-one 
years old, was editor of both papers which he enlarged to 
6-column quartos or eight pages. He became a member of 
the Missouri Press Association, and in 1882, had the honor 
of being the youngest member. He is still a member of this 
Association. 

Julius Graf died in 1915 and his interest in the firm, which 
had been incorporated in 1905 as the Graf Printing Com- 
pany, is now owned by his widow, Charlotte Graf, and her 
son Alfred. Theodore Graf and his son, Leander G. Graf, 
own the other half interest in the company. In 1902, Theodore 
Graf was elected clerk of the Gasconade county court and 
in 1906 was re-elected. In 1914 he was made probate judge, 
which office he holds at the present time. He has continued 
as editor of the Volksblatt, however, since 1882. 

Unfortunately, all files of the paper from 1854 to 1859, 
inclusive, are lost, and only partially complete files between 
the years 1860 and 1875 are bound. Since 1876, however, 
the files are complete and bound. They are kept in two 
especially built cases in the office of the Volksblatt. The State 
Historical Library has complete files of the paper since 1905. 


THE CANTON PRESS 


In 1862, when the Civil war had embittered old time 
friends, and practically all weekly papers in Northeast Mis- 
souri had suspended publication, Jesse W. Barrett was re- 
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moved from his position as principal of the Canton Methodist 
Seminary. Mr. Barrett had formerly engaged in newspaper 
work in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, and, while looking 
around Canton for other employment, he noticed the need 
of a newspaper in that section of the country. In Hannibal, 
he found a pile of junk, the remains of a newspaper office 
that had been ‘“‘knocked into pi’ by Union soldiers. He 
gathered it together, and had it shipped to Canton. On July 
1, 1862, the first number of the Canton Press, a Democratic 
weekly, was issued. The motto read, “‘Pledged but to truth, 
to liberty and law, no favor swings us and no fear shall awe.” 

He had an old-fashioned Washington hand-press, and a 
Pioneer jobber, one of the first made, while the type and 
other material was old and shopworn. A number of Mr. 
Barrett’s friends refused to subscribe for the paper for more 
than three months, claiming that he would not be able to 
print it for a longer time. However, with Barrett’s good 
management, the paper was self-sustaining from the begin- 
ning. 
"- 1872, a new Potter country press was installed, and 
« ars later, the old jobber was exchanged for a new 
Pea The present publishers have not yet been able to 
figure out a profit by the use of a linotype machine, hence, 
are holding to the hand-set. Mr. Barrett, in 1875, took into 
partnership his two sons, C. W. and H. H. Barrett, and the 
Press was published under the firm name of J. W. Barrett 
and Sons. After Mr. Barrett’s death September 9, 1886, the 
two sons took control changing the firm name to Barrett 
Brothers. Thus, for over sixty years, the Canton Press has 
been published continouusly by the Barrett family. In the 
office of the Press, there are copies on file of every one of the 
more than 3,000 issues of the paper. In the State Historical 
Library the files are complete from 1913 to date. 

The paper was first issued as a 6-column folio, then it 
was enlarged to 7-columns. About 1870, the Press was made 
a 6-column quarto, but, finding the advertising problem a 
puzzle, it was again made a folio, first of 8-columns and later 
of 9-columns. The real aim of the founder of this paper was 
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to be, ‘“The greatest good to the greatest number,” and this 
is also the purpose of the present publishers. 

Jesse W. Barrett, the founder of the Press, was born in 
Berwick, Pennsylvania, May 6, 1822. He was reared on a 
farm near Berwick. Mr. Barrett made his own way through 
Dickinson College at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, after which he 
preached and taught school until he moved to Williamsport, 
where he had charge of the Methodist Seminary. He also 
published the Lycoming County Press. In the fall of 1857 
Barrett moved to Lee Center, Illinois. After a year’s residence 
there as principal of a Methodist Seminary, he removed to 
St. Louis, where he served as pastor of the Bremen and 
Clayton Methodist Episcopal churches. He was summoned 
to Canton, Missouri, in 1859 to take charge of the Methodist 
Seminary. He was conducting this school with much success 
until 1862, when the Union soldiers took possession of both the 
seminary buildings and the church. 

Mr. Barrett had little trouble in starting the Press as 
the soldiers had been ordered to the front. He received legal 
publications from the adjoining counties and was most success- 
ful until the fall of 1862, when General Porter made his famous 
raid into Northeast Missouri. From that time, until the close 
of the Civil war, the editor saw the most strenuous times of 
his life, and though his enemies, who misunderstood him, 
endeavored in various ways to stop the publication of his 
paper, Mr. Barret managed to continue. 

Jesse W. Barrett was a member of the State Legislature 
when B. Gratz Brown was Governor of Missouri. Later, he 
was a favorite for the nomination for Secretary of State and 
Suprintendent of Public Schools but withdrew in favor of 
friends who were running for the nomination. About 1864, 
he was made Grand Master of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, and later, being a representative to the Sovereign 
Grand Lodge, he made the trip to San Francisco on the first 
Pullman train ever drawn over the Union Pacific railroad. The 
Odd Fellows of Missouri have erected a monument in his 
memory in the beautiful Forest Grove Cemetery. 

With Norman J. Colman, William F. Switzler and others, 
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Mr. Barrett organized the Missouri Press Association in 
St. Louis, May 17, 1867. He had the honor of being the first 
president of the Association, and of holding this office three 
years. Jesse W. Barrett, the grandson of the founder of the 
Canton Press and son of H. H. Barrett, was elected Attorney- 
General of Missouri in 1920. 


THE TRENTON REPUBLICAN 


Out of the five old family newspapers chosen for this 
article, there are but two which have remained under the 
ownership of one individual for a period as long as fifty-three 
years. The Trenton Republican, owned by Colonel W. B. 
Rogers, claims the distinction of being one of these. The 
first issue of the Republican was in the year 1864, but it was 
not until 1869 that Colonel Rogers became the owner. There 
are stories revolving around this paper which begin at the 
back office with the old Seth Thomas clock still running after 
more than fifty-three years of service, and the foreman, Dave 
Conrads, who has been in the shop for more than forty years, 
up to the front office where Colonel Rogers hims«if sits every 
day to watch the paper come out and read the news of his 
beloved town. 

In Fayette county, Ohio, February 8, 1835, Colonel 
Rogers was born on a little farm, marking the beginning of 
a career of citizen, soldier, officer and editor. Those were the 
days of the log school houses. Amid simple environment, 
Colonel Rogers learned the lessons of honesty, thrift and hard 
work, lessons which stood him well in later days of his life. 

Colonel Rogers came to Missouri in 1856, traveling from 
Burlington to Mercer county on foot. His first business in 
this state was as farm hand at $15 a month. Later, he was 
selected as teacher of a district school receiving $25 a month. 
With his earnings he entered Grand River College, now a 
memory only, at Edinburg, Missouri. The war found Rogers 
in school. In the fall of 1861 he enlisted in the Mercer Bat- 
talion for six months, and remained in service until the end 
of his enlistment. In the fall of 1862 he was elected sheriff of 
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Mercer county and, in response to the command of the gov- 
ernor, raised the militia and was nominally at their head. 
Later he raised a company of volunteers for active service, 
which was designated as Company D and attached to the 
Forty-fourth Regiment of Missouri Infantry, commanded by 
Colonel R. C. Bradshaw. Colonel Rogers received his honor- 
able discharge in August, 1865, after a long and creditable 
record. 

Returning to Missouri, he engaged in the mercantile 
business at Ravenna, and it was during this time that Colonel 
Rogers married Miss Cynthia A. Buren, daughter of Reverend 
John J. Buren, of Daviess county, one of the early settlers 
and a fellow student in college. At the close of a period of 
four years, he was elected state senator, the only office he has 
held during the time he has been engaged in newspaper work. 
Colonel Rogers never sought office after he took over the 
Grand River Republican in 1869 from W. H. Roberts and E. S. 
Darlington. 

The Republican was a 7-column paper at the beginning, 
but, as improvement was made and patronage increased, it 
became an 8-column paper by 1879. It was announced that 
year that letter heads, envelopes and similar work could be 
printed in Trenton, which before that time had to be ordered 
from the city. It was in 1879 also that the name was changed 
from Grand River Republican to Trenton Republican. 

During his early years of ownership Colonel Rogers 
bought out the Star and the News, both of which had started 
in opposition. The last paper to be bought out was the Trenton 
Tribune, owned and edited by C. D. Morris, now editor of 
the St. Joseph News-Press. The paper then became the 
Trenton Republican-Tribune. In September, 1881, a daily 
was started. It is one of the older country papers in the state 
to hold membership in the Associated Press. 

Colonel Rogers has taken an active interest in Republican 
pclitics. Though never seeking office, he has, through his 
position as chairman of the county committee for many 
years, attempted, so far as he could, to see that good men were 
put forward for election. He has always been a prohibitionist. 








W. B. RoGers 
Pioneer Editor and for Fifty- 
Three Years Publisher of 
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Never did the paper accept a liquor advertisement. 

The subscription rates back in 1869 present a striking 
difference from the rates of today. Money subscriptions did 
not seem to be as popular as farm produce. Three bushels 
of corn, six bushels of potatoes, ten pounds of lard or ten 
dozen of eggs—any one was acceptable for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Republican. 

Files of the paper in the office of the Trenton Republican, 
save for one year, are complete and run back to the time 
Colonel Rogers first took over the paper. They represent a 
compiete history of the happenings of Grundy county over 
a long period of time. Almost all are in excellent condition. 
Complete files of the Trenton Weekly Republican have been 
kept by the State Historical Society of Missouri at Columbia 
since 1899. They are well bound and are available to the 
public. 

Today the paper presents an appearance which is strange 
to one who is unaccustomed to it. (People in other cities 
have called the paper the ‘‘Handbill” in fun.) There are but 
five columns, nineteen inches long. Compared with a large 
city daily, it is less than half the size. However, from a small 
country printing office The Republican has grown until it 
now runs an establishment equal to that of any county seat 
town in the state, and is equipped with modern presses, two 
linotypes, and a large assortment of types and fixtures. 

One son, N. G. Rogers, was associated with his father 
for about twelve years, dying when he had reached his period 
of greatest usefulness in journalism. At present, his daughter, 
Mrs. Carrie Rogers Clark, is associated with the Colonel and 
is actively in charge of the paper. The paper is a corporation, 
the W. B. Rogers Printing Company. The Colonel still owns 
most of the stock and all is owned within the family. 

Colonel Rogers is as much interested in his paper today 
as he was fifty years ago. Every day finds him at his desk, 
and although he does none of the work, he is constantly 
watching and is a careful reader of every issue. He is as hope- 
ful of the morrow and as cheerful of the future as he was 
years ago, perhaps even more so. 
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Not long ago a list of fifty-year subscribers to the paper 
was published, and it grew to a surprising number. Ten, 
twenty, thirty and forty year readers are common. The 
Trenton Republican has been the enduring and lasting paper 
of the county. 


THE SEDALIA BAZOO 


It has always been Colonel Goodwin’s political hobby, 
to publish a paper in the interest of the minority party; hence, 
he was content when he published the Bazoo for the first 
time on June 1, 1869, in Sedalia. At that time, Pettis county 
was radical in politics as was the whole state of Missouri, and 
the Democratic party was hopelessly in the minority. 

The Sedalia Bazoo is the only one of this group of papers 
to claim the honor of having remained under the ownership 
of its founder from the date of its first issue June 1, 1869, to 
the present time, a period of fifty-three years. The Bazoo, for 
several years has been published as a periodical, with one issue 
a month, but it still retains the vigorous style for which Colonel 
Goodwin’s paper has always been noted. Colonel Goodwin 
once said of himself, ‘I have expressed my own convictions 
in the plainest and simplest words at my command. I have 
always tried to make myself understood. I have generally 
succeeded—sometimes too well.’”” The unique motto, ‘“Pub- 
lished for the People Now on Earth,” has brought attention 
to this little paper from all parts of the country. 

Mr. J. West Goodwin was born in Brownville, Jefferson 
county, New York, October 3, 1836. He was named John 
Wesley by his parents, who were ardent Methodists, but 
during his boyhood days, he was always known as ‘‘West”’ 
Goodwin, and since he reached manhood, he has written his 
name as above. Educational advantages were limited in the 
early life of Mr. Goodwin. In 1850, when less than fourteen 
years of age, he entered the printing office of the Democratic 
Union, published by John A. Haddock, at Watertown, New 
York. Here he began to learn the printing trade. However, 
Mr. Haddock sold his printing establishment in a few months 
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and young Goodwin, as he was in poor health, returned to 
his father’s farm. It was not until 1854 that he again entered 
a printing office, this time in an office in Potsdam, St. Lawrence 
county, New York. Here he completed his apprenticeship, 
under Captain Harry C. Fay, publisher of the Courier, and 
became a journeyman printer. 

In 1857, Mr. Goodwin left New York for the West. 
He stopped at Lafayette, Indiana, where he worked on the 
Journal, first as a pressman and subsequently as a composi- 
tor. However, his health failed him and he was forced to 
give up the work at the case and engage in carrying papers 
and soliciting, work that kept him out of doors. In 1858, 
during the excitement of the Douglas campaign, Goodwin 
conducted a paper at Frankfort, Clinton county, Indiana, 
and made it a strong exponent of the Democratic principles. 
After the election he returned to Lafayette and resumed work, 
first on the Journal, and later on the Argus. In 1859 he worked 
at the case on the Enquirer, at Memphis, Tennessee. He 
stayed in Memphis but a short time, and, in 1860, became 
owner and editor of a Democratic newspaper at Liberty, 
Indiana. Goodwin was vigorously opposed to the election 
of Lincoln, but was a staunch Union man. In 1861, he offered 
himself for enlistment in the Fifteenth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, but was rejected because of physical 
disabilities. Subsequently he sought acceptance in the Six- 
teenth Regiment, but was refused for the same reason as 
before by the examining surgeon. He then went to western 
Virginia, where he joined McClellan’s army in the quarter- 
master’s department. Having regained his health, he enlisted 
in the Sixty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, with 
which he served in the Army of the Cumberland, under 
General George H. Thomas. November 1, 1865, Colonel 
Goodwin was mustered out of service. 

In December, 1865, Colonel Goodwin was married to 
Miss Martha Torrence Hunt of Rising Sun, Indiana, who died 
August 15, 1886, leaving four sons. 

After his marriage, he took charge of the Southwest Union 
Press in Springfield, Missouri. This was the first Democratic 
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paper printed south of the Osage river after the war. He re- 
mained here but a few months, then moved to Sedalia. In 
May, 1868, he opened a printing office there, beginning with 
one small press and a few type. Colonel Goodwin advertised 
his office as the Artemus Ward Job Printing House. On 
June 1, 1869, Colonel Goodwin issued the first number of an 
independent Democratic weekly paper, the Bazoo. The 
peculiar title, and the brisk, penetrating style used, gave the 
paper fame almost from the beginning. 

On September 20, 1869, the Daily Bazoo was started. 
The printed page was 9 by 13, four pages of four columns 
each. The weekly was four pages, with six columns to the 
page, and the matter used in the daily was transferred to the 
weekly. When first started, the Bazoo was set in 8 and 10 
point type, and was printed on a Washington hand-press. 
It was not until December 31, 1874, that the paper was printed 
on a cylinder press by steam power. 

The earliest Daily Bazoo in the State Historical Library 
at Columbia, is July 1, 1873. In it there is very little com- 
munity news. Over half of the twenty-four columns in this 
issue are filled with advertisements. The front page heads 
its second column, ‘‘Scrip,”” and reads something like this: 
—‘‘Bauer and Letord have a new barber pole as gordeous as 

a Chinese pagoda.” 

—‘‘Postal cards addressed to the prettiest girl in town are 
quite numerous.” 

The first column gives the arrival and departure of trains 

and a few want ads, not the kind of ads seen today, but 

such as this: 

“WANTED—Purchasers for the finest jewlry in the city at 





The last column on the front page is called “Odds and Ends” 
and in it may be found bits of news all the way from Florida 
to Maine. In the remaining space is a poem called “‘Repent- 
ance,”’ together with an article on “Cholera,” one on- the 
“Signs of Madness in Dogs,’’ and several small items. The 
other three pages are filled almost entirely with advertise- 
ments with perhaps a dozen lines on the death of a diplomat 
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in Italy and as many lines on the Vienna Commission 
Scandal. 

The early subscription rates are somewhat surprising. 
The terms for the daily were $10.00 a year in advance, $5.00 
for six months in advance and $1.00 for one month in advance. 
The rates for the weekly were $1.00 for one year or twenty-five 
cents per week. The present rates for the monthly magazine, 
The Bazoo, are $1.00 per year or ten cents for a single copy. 
The weekly had about three hundred subscribers in September, 
1869, and the daily circulation was a few over one hundred. 

Colonel Goodwin says it was part of his ‘‘newspaper 
religion” to keep files of his paper. He saved four issues of 
each copy. The papers for the first six months of the daily 
were burned in the St. Louis Republican building, while 
being bound. With this exception, there is a complete file 
in Colonel Goodwin's office, all securely bound and in good 
repair. A duplicate set of the files of the Bazoo may be found 
in the Sedalia Public Library. The State Historical Library 
at Columbia does not have a complete file. The’ bound volumes 
of the Weekly Bazoo begin with June, 1877, and run to 1893 
with the years 1882, 1885, 1886 and 1888 missing. The files 
of the Daily Bazoo may be found from the years 1873 to 1894, 
while the Monthly Bazoo, the last form of Colonel Goodwin's 
paper, is complete since 1919. 

The Bazoo has always upheld the right and denounced 
wrong. The paper once denounced a theatrical manager for 
allowing an immoral show to exhibit in his theatre. For that, 
Colonel Goodwin says, the manager solicited three women of 
the troupe to horsewhip him, which they tried to do but 
were put to flight before their purpose was accomplished. 
Again, many years ago, the council felt called upon to remove 
one of the city officials, which action they considered to be in 
the interest of the city. In the long fight that followed, the 
Bazoo, a Democratic organ, was the only paper that defended 
the Republican council. 

Colonel Goodwin stood for political fairness as well as 
civic improvement. When men were nominated for local 
offices whom the Bazoo would not support, Colonel Goodwin 
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would issue his paper immediately following the meeting of 
the nominating convention. He believed in the theory of 
first impressions being the lasting ones, and he claimed that 
if his paper was read first by the people, he could usually 
defeat the candidates whom he refused to support. 

The Bazoo Monthly was started in 1915 more for fun and 
enjoyment, Colonel Goodwin says, than for profit. The 
present circulation is about six hundred. This is not a large 
number but the readers of the Bazoo may be found from New 
York to California. 

Today, J. West Goodwin is one of the figures in the 
history of journalism in Missouri. His courage, his utter 
forgetfulness of self in his zeal for the common good, for 
Sedalia and Missouri will long be remembered. 


Each of these early journalists often faced great diffi- 
culties, but the fact that the papers are still being published 
by their founders or by descendants of their founders, shows 
that these difficulties were overcome. These five newspapers 
are splendid examples of the advancement made by journalism 
in Missouri in the last sixty years. The first issues were 
published to furnish ideas rather than news. In those early 
days, news traveled faster by word of mouth than by news 
service, and the editors had not yet learned that people are 
most interested in reading of the things about which they 
already have some knowledge. Where these papers now record 
news of their own community, in 1870 they gave a mere 
abstract of world news and politics. Much space was given 
to proceedings of Congress and to anonymous communica- 
tions, and but little was printed which appealed to the interest 
that every normal person feels in the affairs of his neighbors. 

Today these papers offer sane counsel and analysis in 
their editorials, and, most important of all, thoroughly cover 
their local news fields. Aside from the importance of these 
papers in their respective communities, they are invaluable 
in the detailed records they give of state history. 
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SHELBY’S EXPEDITION TO MEXICO 
AN UNWRITTEN LEAF OF THE WAR 
JOHN N. EDWARDS 
NINTH ARTICLE 
CHAPTER XVIII 


The three complaining powers—England, France and 
Spain—met in London, October, 1861, and agreed that each 
should send upon the Expedition an equal naval force, and 
that the number of troops to be furnished by each should be 
regulated according to the number of subjects which the 
respective powers had in Mexico. It was further expressed 
and stipulated that the intervention should only be for the 
purpose of enforcing the payment of the claims assumed to 
be due, and that in no particular was any movement to be 
made looking to an occupation of the country. England, 
however, was dissatisfied with a portion of France’s claim, 
and Spain coincided with England. Notwithstanding this 
fact, however, a joint fleet was sent to Vera Cruz, which 
reached its destination January 6, 1862. On the 7th, six 
thousand three hundred Spanish, two thousand eight hundred 
French, and eight hundred English troops were disembarked, 
and by a treaty made with Juarez at Soledad, and signed 
February 19, 1862, these troops were permitted to leave the 
fever marshes about Vera Cruz, and march to the glorious 
regions about Orizava. 

Orizava, on the National Road midway between Cordova 
and Puebla, is a city whose climate and whose surroundings 
might recall to any mind the Garden of Eden. Its skies are 
always blue, its air is always balmy, its women are always 
beautiful, its fruit is always ripe, and its sweet repose but 
rarely broken by the clamor of marauding bands, or the 
graver warfare of more ferocious revolutionists. 
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To admit the strangers into such a land, sick from the 
tossings of the sea, and weak from the poison of the low 
lagoons, was worse for Juarez than a pitched battle wherein 
the victory rested with the invaders. Some of them at least 
would lay hands upon it for its beauty alone, if other and 
more plausible reasons could not be found. At an early day, 
however, the ambitious designs of Napoleon began to manifest 
themselves. There were some protests made, some sharp 
correspondence had, not a few diplomatic quarrels indulged 
in, and at last, to cut a knot they could not untie, the English 
and Spanish troops were ordered back peremptorily to Vera 
Cruz, the two nations abandoning the alliance, and with- 
drawing their forces entirely from the country. This left the 
French alone and unsupported. The treaty of Soledad expired, 
and they were ordered by Juarez to return to their original 
position. For answer there was an immediate attack. 

The city of Puebla, ninety miles north from Orizava, 
strong by nature, had been still more strongly fortified, and 
was held by a garrison of twenty thousand Liberals, under 
the command of Saragosa, an ardent and impassioned young 
Mexican, as brave as he was patriotic. Gen. Lorencez, who 
commanded the French, without waiting for reinforcements, 
and being destitute of a siege train, dashed his two thousand 
soldiers against the ramparts of Puebla, and had them shat- 
tered and repulsed. The battle lasted a whole day through, 
and thrice the Third: Zouaves passed the ditch, and thrice 
they were driven back. At nigitfall a retreat was had, and 
after sore marching and fighting Lorencez regained Orizava, 
fortifying in turn, and waiting as best he could for succor 
from France. 

It came speedily in the shape of Gen. Forey and twelve 
thousand men. Puebla was besieged and captured, and with- 
out further resistance and without waiting to give Juarez time 
to repair his losses, he hurried on to the City of Mexico, 
meeting everywhere an enthusiastic reception from the 
Imperial Mexicans who believed that the work of subjuga- 
tion had been finished. 

What the French do is generally done quickly. On the 
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17th of May, 1863, Puebla surrendered; on the 13th of May 
Juarez evacuated the capital; on the 10th of June the French 
took possession, and on the 16th Gen. Forey issued a decree 
for the formation of a provisional government. This new 
government assembled with great solemnity on the 25th of 
June. On the 2d of July they published an edict containing 
a list of two hundred and fifteen persons who were declared 
to constitute the Assembly of Notables, intrusted with the 
duty of providing a plan for a permanent government. On 


the 8th of July this body was installed in the presence of the - 


French Commander-in-chief, and Count Dubois de Saligny, 
Minister Plenipotentiary of France. A committee was next 
appointed to draft a form of government, and on the 10th 
this committee submitted their plan to the Assembly, which 
was unanimously adopted. 

These were its chief points: 

lst—The Mexican Nation adopts for its form of govern- 
ment a limited, hereditary monarchy, with a Catholic Prince. 

2d—The Sovereign will take the title of Emperor of 
Mexico. 

3d—The Imperial Crown of Mexico is offered to His 
Imperial Highness, Prince Ferdinand Maximilian, Archduke 
of Austria, for him and his descendants. 

4th—In case of any circumstances, impossible to foresee, 
the Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian should not take posses- 
sion of the throne which is offered him, the Mexican nation 
submits to the benevolence of Napoleon III, Emperor of 
the French, to indicate to her another Catholic Prince. 

And thus was that government created which was so 
soon to set in misery and tears. 

It is not generally known, but it is true, however, that as 
early as October 30th, 1861, Maximilian was offered the throne 
of Mexico and declined it. While expressing himself extremely 
grateful for the confidence reposed in his wisdom and modera- 
tion, and for the many sentiments of respect embraced in 
the letter containing the offer, he declared that he would first 
have to be assured of the will and co-operation of the country. 
And even when the French had conquered and occupied every 
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important place in the Empire, and after the Assembly of 
Notables had created a government and sent its deputation 
to notify Maximilian of his unanimous election as Emperor, 
he still lingered as if unwilling to tempt the unknown. Did 
some good angel come to him in dreams and whisper of the 
future? Who knows? He at least deserved such heavenly 
visit. 

After he had accepted the second offer of the throne, and 
before his departure from Miramar, Maximilian sent a special 
messenger to Mexico bearing a communication to Juarez, 
which was written by Baron de Pont, his counsellor. It was 
dated Bellevue Hotel, Brussels, March 16th, 1864, and con- 
tained propositions to the effect that Maximilian did not 
wish to force himself upon the Mexicans by the aid of foreign 
troops, against the will of the people; that he did not wish to 
change or make for them any political system of government 
contrary to an express wish of a majority of the Mexicans; 
that he wished the bearer of the letter to say to President 
Juarez, that he, Maximilian, was willing to meet President 
Juarez in any convenient place, on Mexican soil, which 
President Juarez might designate, for the purpose of discussing 
the affairs of Mexico, in an amicable manner; and that doubt- 
less an understanding and conclusion might be reached wholly 
in unison with the will of the people. 

The gentleman bearing the letter went to Mexico, saw 
President Juarez, stated his mission, and gave him a copy of 
the communication. The President coolly answered that he 
could not consent to any meeting with Maximilian. 

This was in March. In April, 1864, the newly chosen 
Emperor sailed away from Trieste—from his beautiful home 
by the blue Mediterranean—from the Old World with its 
luxury and its art—from a thousand memories fresh with 
the dawn of youth and sparkling in the sunshine of happi- 
ness—from the broad aegis of an Empire whose monarch he 
might have been—from a proud fleet created and made for- 
midable by his genius—from the tombs of his ancestors and 
the graves of his kindred—and for what? To attempt an 
impossible thing. Instead of a civilized and Christian mon- 
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arch, the Mexicans needed missionaries. Instead of the 
graces and virtues of European culture and education, the 
barbarians required grape-shot and canister. Instead of 
plans for all kinds of improvements—for works of usefulness 
and adornment—the destroying vandals could be happy only 
with a despotism and the simple austerity of martial law. 
Poor Austrian and poor Emperor! Attempting to rule through 
justice and compassion, he seemed never to have known that 
for the work of regeneration he needed one hundred thousand 
foreign soldiers. 

There can be no doubt of the enthusiasm with which 
Maximilian and his beautiful Empress were greeted when 
they landed at Vera Cruz. Indeed, from the sea to the great 
lakes about the capital, it was an ovation such as one seldom 
sees in a country where all is treachery, stolidity, brutality 
and ignorance. The fires of a joyous welcome that were lit 
at Vera Cruz blazed all along the route, and flared up like 
a conflagration in Paso del Macho, in Cordova, in Puebla, 
smoking yet from the terrible bombardment, and on the lone 
mountain Rio Frio—where, looking away to the north, they, 
for the first time, might have almost seen the great cathedral 
spire of Mexico looming up through the mist—that hoary and 
august pile, as old as Cortez, and bearing high up, under the 
image of a saint, Montezuma’s sacrificial stone, having yet 
upon it the blood of the foreigner. 

The omen was unheeded. 

When Shelby arrived in Mexico, Maximilian had been 
reigning over a year. The French held all the country that 
was worth holding—certainly all the cities, the large towns, 
the mining districts, and the seaports. Besides the French 
troops, the Emperor had in his service a corps of Imperial 
Mexicans, and a small body of Austrian and Belgian auxili- 
aries. The first was capable of infinite augmentation, but 
they were uncertain, unreliable, and apt at any time to desert 
in a body to the Liberals. The last were slowly wasting away— 
being worn out as it were by sickness and severe attrition. 
The treasury was empty. Brigandage, a plant of indigenous 
growth, still flourished and grew luxuriantly outside every 
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garrisoned town or city. The French could not root it up, 
although the French shot everything upon which they got 
their hands that looked a little wild or startled. No matter 
for a trial. The order of an officer was as good as a decree 
from Bazaine. Thousands were thus offered up as a propitia- 
tion to the god of good order—many of them innocent—all 
of them shot without a hearing. 


This displeased the Emperor greatly. His heart was 
really with his Mexicans, and he sorrowed over a fusillade for 
a whole week through. At times he remonstrated vigorously 
with Bazaine, but the imperturbable Marshal listened pa- 
tiently and signed the death warrants as fast as they were 
presented. These futile discussions at last ended in an es- 
trangement, and while Maximilian was Emperor in name, 
Bazaine was Emperor in reality. 


With a soldier’s quickness and power of analysis, Shelby 
saw and understood all these things and treasured them up 
against the day of interview. This was speedily arranged by 
Commodore Maury and Gen. Magruder. Maximilian met 
him without ceremony and with great sincerity and frankness. 
Marshal Bazaine was present. Count de Noue, the son-in- 
law of Gen. Harney, and the chief of Bazaine’s civil staff, was 
the interpreter. The Emperor, while understanding English, 
yet preferred to converse in French, and to hold all his inter- 
course with the Americans in that language. 

Shelby laid his plans before him at once. These were 
to take immediate service in his Empire, recruit a corps of 
forty thousand Americans, supercede as far as possible. the 
native troops in his army, consolidate the government against 
the time of the withdrawal of the French soldiers, encourage 
emigration in every possible manner, develop the resources 
of the country, and hold it, until the people became reconciled 
to the change, with a strong and well organized army. 

Every proposition was faithfully rendered to the Emperor, 
who merely bowed and inclined his head forward as if he 
would hear more. 


Shelby continued in his straightforward, soldierly manner: 
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“It is only a question of time, Your Majesty, before the 
French soldiers are withdrawn.” 

Marshal Bazaine smiled a little sarcastically, it seemed, 
but said nothing. 

“Why do you think so?” inquired the Emperor. 

“Because the war between the States is at an end, and 
Mr. Seward will insist on the rigorous enforcement of the 
Monroe Doctrine. France does not desire a conflict with the 
United States. It would neither be popular nor profitable. 
I left behind me a million men in arms, not one of whom 
has yet been discharged from the service. The nation is 
sore over this occupation, and the presence of the French is 
a perpetual menace. I hope Your Majesty will pardon me, 
but in order to speak the truth it is necessary to speak plainly.” 

“Go on,” said the Emperor, greatly interested. 

“The matter whereof I have spoken to you is perfectly 
feasible. I have authority for saying that the American gov- 
ernment would not be adverse to the enlistment of as many 
soldiers in your army as might wish to take service, and the 
number need only be limited by the exigencies of the Empire. 
Thrown upon your own resources, you would find no difficulty, 
I think, in establishing the most friendly relations with the 
United States. In order to put yourself in a position to do 
this, and in order to sustain yourself sufficiently long to con- 
solidate your occupation of Mexico and make your govern- 
ment a strong one, I think it absolutely necessary that you 
should have a corps of foreign soldiers devoted to you per- 
sonally, and reliable in any emergency.” 

On being appealed to, Commodore Maury and Gen. 
Magruder sustained his view of the case and Shelby con- 
tinued: 

“I have under my command at present about one thou- 
sand tried and experienced troops. All of them have seen 
much severe and actual service, and all of them are anxious 
to enlist in support of the Empire. With your permission, 
and authorized in your name to increase my forces, and in a 
few months all the promises given here to-day could be made 


good.” 
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The Emperor still remained silent. It appeared as if 
Shelby was an enigma he was trying to make out—one which 
interested him at the same time that it puzzled him. In the 
habit of having full and free conversations with Commodore 
Maury, and of reposing in him the most unlimited confidence, 
he would look first at Shelby and then at Maury, as if appeal- 
ing from the blunt frankness of the one to the polished sin- 
cerity and known sound judgment of the other. Perhaps 
Marshal Bazaine knew better than any man at the interview 
how k2enly incisive had been Shelby’s analysis of the situa- 
tion; and how absolutely certain were events, neither he nor 
his master could control, to push the last of his soldiers beyond 
the ocean. At intervals, the calm, immobile face would flush 
a little, and once or twice he folded and unfolded a printed 
despatch held in his hands. Beyond these evidences of atten- 
tion, it was not known that Bazaine was even listening. His 
own judgment was strongly in favor of the employment of 
the Americans, and had the bargain been left to him, the 
bargain would have been made before the end of the interview. 
He was a soldier, and reasoned from a soldier’s standpoint. 
Maximilian was a Christian ruler, and shrank within himself, 
all his nature in revolt, when the talk was of bloodshed and 
provinces held by the bayonet. His mind was convinced 
from the first that Shelby’s policy was the best for him, and 
he leant to it as to something he desired near him for support 
when the crisis came. He did not embrace it, however, and 
make it part and parcel of his heart and his affections. There- 
in began the descent that ended only at Queretaro. After 
the French left he had scarcely so much as a bundle of reeds 
to rest upon. Those of the Austrians and Belgians spared 
by pestilence and war died about him in dogged and desperate 
despair. They did not care to die, only they knew they could 
do no good, and as Lieutenant Karnak said, when speaking 
for all the little handful, they saw the end plainer, perhaps, 
than any removed yet a stone’s throw further from the finale. 

“This last charge will be soon over, boys, and there 
won't be many of us killed, because there are so few of us to 
kill; but’’— and he whispered it while the bugles were blow. 
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ing—‘‘although we die for our Emperor to-day, he will die 
for us to-morrow.” 

When the raJly sounded Karnak’s squadron of seventy 
came back with six. Karnak was not among them. 

The Emperor did not reply directly to Shelby. He rose 
up, beckoned De Noue to one side, spoke to him quietly and 
earnestly for some brief moments, dismissed his visitors 
pleasantly and withdrew. His mind, however, it appears, 
had been made up from the first. He was not willing to trust 
the Americans in an organization so large and so complete— 
an organization composed of forty thousand skilled and 
veteran soldiers, commanded by officers of known valor, and 
anxious for any enterprise, no matter how daring or des- 
perate. Besides, he had other plans in view. 

As De Noue passed out he spoke to Shelby: 

“It’s no use. The Emperor is firm on the point of diplo- 
macy. He means to try negotiation and correspondence with 
the United States. He thinks Mr. Seward is favorably dis- 
posed toward him, and that the spirit of the dominant party 
will not be adverse to his experiment with the Mexicans. 
His sole desire is to give them a good government, lenient 
yet restraining laws, and to develop the country and educate 
the people. He believes that he cau do this with native 
troops, and that it will be greatly to the interest of the Ameri- 
can government to recognize him, and to cultivate with him 
the most friendly relations. At any rate,’ and De Noue 
lowered his voice—‘‘at any rate, His Majesty is an enthusiast, 
and you know that an enthusiast reasons ever from the heart 
instead of the head. He will not succeed. He does not under- 
stand the people over whom he rules, nor any of the dangers 
which beset him. You know he once governed in Lombardy 
and Venitia, when they were Austrian provinces, and he 
made so many friends there for a young prince that he might 
well suppose he had some divine right to reign successfully. 
There is no similarity, however, between the two positions. 
A powerful army was behind him when he was in Italy, and 
a singularly ferocious campaign, wherein the Old Austrian 
Marshal Radetsky manifested all the fire and vigor of his 
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youth, had crushed Italian resistance to the earth. It was 
the season for the physician and the peace-maker, and the 
Emperor came in with his salves and his healing ointments. 
Singulatly fitted for the part he had been called upon to 
perform, he won the hearts of all with whom he came in 
contact, and left at last universally loved and regretted. It 
is no use I say again, General, the Emperor will not give 
you employment.” 

“T knew it,’”’ replied Shelby. 

“How?” and de Noue shrugged his shoulders. 

“From his countenance. Not once could I bring the 
blood to his calm, benignant face. He has faith but no enthu- 
siasm, and enthusiasm such as he needs would be but another 
name for audacity. I say to you in all frankness, Count de 
Noue, Maximilian will fail in his diplomacy.” 

‘Your reasons, General.” 

‘Because he will not have time to work the problem out. 
I have traveled slowly and in my own fashion from Piedras 
Negras to the City of Mexico—traveled by easy stages when 
the need was, and by forced marches when the need was, 
fighting a little at times and resting a little at ease at times, 
but always on guard and watching upon the right hand and 
upon the left. Save the ground held by your cantonments and 
your garrisons, and the ground your cannon can hold in 
range and your cavalry can patrol and scour, you have not 
one foot in sympathy with you, with the Emperor, with the 
Empire, with anything that promises to be respectable in 
government or reliable in administration. Juarez lives as 
surely in the hearts of the people as the snow is eternal on the 
brow of Popocatapetl, and ere an answer could come from 
Seward to the Emperor’s Minister of State, the Emperor will 
have no Minister of State. That’s all, Count. I thank you 
very much for your kind offices to-day, and would have given 
a good account of my Americans if king-craft had seen the 
wisdom of their employment. I must go back to my men 
now. They expect me eaitly.” 

Thus terminated an inte:view that had more of destiny 
in it, perhaps, than the seeming indifference and disincli- 
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nation to talk on the part of the Emperor might indicate. 
The future settled the question of policy that alone kept the 
ruler and his subject apart. When the struggle came that 
Shelby had so plainly and bluntly depicted, Maximilian was 
in the midst of eight million of savages, without an army— 
with scarcely a guard—with none upon whom he could rely— 
abandoned, deserted, and betrayed. Was it any wonder, 
therefore, that the end of the Empire should be the dead wall 
at Queretaro? 
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PIONEER LIFE IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI 


BY WILEY BRITTON 


SIXTH ARTICLE 
CHAPTER XXVII 
A RECONNAISSANCE INTO SOUTHWEST MISSOURI 


In view of the published reports that Newton and Mc- 
Donald counties were a vast camp of Southern forces, I 
determined to mount my horse and ride home to father’s, 
a distance of nearly two hundred miles, that I might persuade 
them to move to Kansas. This was the latter part of July; 
our crop was made; I could not dispose of it to advantage; 
but I could not think of doing anything else while I was so 
deeply disturbed by the distressed condition of my people 
at home in the midst of bitter enemies. After very little 
preparation I left Mr. Reed’s and started on my jouiney 
south. At Mound City I saw a hundred or so recruits in 
camp who had recently enlisted in Colonel James Mont- 
gomery’s Third Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, then 
being organized for the service. The weather was warm and 
dry, and after passing Fort Scott I did not sleep in houses 
any more of nights, for the country on both sides of the 
State line was in a ferment on account of recent events, and 
the great military activity being displayed by the Union 
and Southern forces. 

Sleeping in a ravine .in the prairie south of Fort Scott, 
with my horse staked out near me, I rested and next day rode 
down the Military road, which was not more than three or 
four miles from the State line, until I came near to Spring 
River, when I took a dim road that led to Sherwood and 
Grand Falls. When darkness came on, I rode to a secluded 
spot where there was good grass, took the saddle off my horse, 
staked him out to graze, wrapped myself in my blanket with 
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my saddle for a pillow, and soon dropped off to sleep. In 
passing down the Military road I did not meet any one after 
leaving Dry Wood and Cox’s Creek, as thie was at the time 
a stretch of prairie of about twenty miles without a house in 
sight. The sun was getting low down on the horizon when I 
took the road leadin* into Missouri via Grand Falls, and I 
knew that I was getting irto a section where I might at any 
moment meet with detachments of secessionists. It was not 
my wish to meet them or to be taken by them, for if they took 
me and found who I was, coming from Kansas at that time, 
I did not believe that I would fare well in their hands. On 
entering a skirt of timber just at dusk, several miles after 
leaving the Military road, I came to a log house by the road 
side, and seeing that the family was at home, rode up to 
make some inquiries as to whether I was on the right road to 
Grand Falls, and incidentally asked if there were any Southern 
soldiers in the neighborhood. 

The woman with whom I was talking replied that Captain 
Livingston’s company had just passed and was barely out of 
sight, going towards Sherwood, about three miles distant. 

It was a time for caution, and as I rode along on the road 
in the same direction the men were marching, and in the 
dim twilight, at a turn in the road, perhaps half a mile in 
my front I saw the rearmost of the company pass out of 
sight. 

Noticing a light in a window or from a camp fire, near 
where the men passed out of sight, I knew that I was near the 
village, and to avoid running into the hostile company, I 
at once left the main road and made a detour to the right, 
leaving the village about half a mile to the left and struck 
the road again beyond it. In the skirt of timber off the road 
where I stopped for the night, there was no sign of life around 
me, and it was so still that I could have heard horses’ feet 
marching, for which I listened, half a mile away. 

When at early dawn the sun’s rays streaked the east, I 
was up; my horse saddled; he was much refreshed by rest and 
grazing, and I was prepared to hit the road again towards 
my destination. 
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It was Sunday morning, and I arrived at the Grand 
Falls about nine o’clock, and riding up to a house to make 
inquiries if there were any Southern forces in the neighbor- 
hood, saw Dr. W. I. I. Morrow, our family physician, coming 
out of the house of his daughter, Mrs. Scott, the owner of 
the mills there, and who, I soon found, was a staunch Union- 
ist. The Doctor lived about three miles from my father; 
had been our family physician for years; was a man of con- 
siderable prominence in that section; had been the Indian 
Agent at the Quapaw Agency under Fillmore’s Administra- 
tion, and we regarded him as a good man of the highest sense 
of honor, and when I left home in the spring understood he 
was opposed to secession. As I had been away several months 
I did not know how he stood on the political issues as they 
were then developing; but I ventured to call to him to inquire 
about the situation in that section; whether I was in any 
danger. and whether there were any Southern forces at Neosho 
or in that vicinity. He seemed surprised to see me; indeed 
considerably excited, and we commenced to talk over the 
situation for only a few moments, as he said it would be 
dangerous for me to be seen there. His hair was white as 
snow; he always dressed neatly and wore a silk hat; he had 
the most beautiful and kindly expression of any man I ever 
saw, and he spoke to me kindly, calling me by my given 
name, and asked me what I was doing there. He told me 
that my father and brother James were hiding out in the 
thick wooded region near home to keep from falling into the 
hands of the secessionists; that the country, all that section, 
was full of Southern troops; that if it were not running too 
great a risk of being found there, he would have me come in 
and take breakfast; that the secessionists had every day 
been having wheat and corn ground into flour and meal at 
the mills, that some of them might come up at any moment; 
that he would suggest I take a by-road upon the north side 
of Shoal Creek to his home, about ten miles above, where I 
could tie my horse in the brush and get it fed and get something 
to eat myself; that if I took the Grand Falls and Neosho road, 
I would almost certainly meet a detachment of secessionists 
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and fall into their hands, and as they were bitter against our 
family, it might not go well with me; that his two sons, 
David and Barton, were at home and could perhaps tell 
me where my father and older biother were hiding out to 
avoid capture. 

Hungry as I was from twenty-four hours fasting, and 
as much as my horse needed rest and food, the imminent 
danger the Doctor pointed out convinced me that I should 
comply with his advice at once. There was even danger of 
being intercepted on the by-roads by parties of secessionists 
riding over the country collecting supplies for the Southern 
army in Southwest Missouri, then preparing to move against 
the Federal forces under General Lyon at Springfield. As 
suggested by the Doctor I took the by-roads, and riding along 
leisurely, arrived at his home shortly after twelve o'clock, 
and making myself known to members of his family, I was 
received very cordially. 

It is needless to say that I did full justice to that Sunday 
chicken dinner after my fasting, and when neither hunger 
more nor thirst remained unsatisfied, we adjourned to the 
back porch to talk over the stirring events in that section. 
The Doctor was not a slave owner, was probably opposed to 
slavery, but had not committed himself as an anti-slavery 
man, as my father had done, and while he had not taken any 
active part in favor of either the Union or secession cause, the 
Unionists claimed him. The two sons, David and Barton 
Morrow, were at home and trying to be neutral, but later 
proved their devotion to the Union by moving to Kansas. 
In the discussion I tried to point out to them that it would 
in my opinion be impracticable to hold to a neutial position 
very long; that neither party would respect their neutrality; 
that in a state of war all around them their lives would not 
be any safer than mine, and that their property would be as 
liable to seizure for war purposes as ours, which had already 
been taken by the Southern forces. They were excellent men, 
but wanting in aggressiveness in fighting a great wrong or 
in pleading for a great principle. They told how my father 
and brother had been obliged to leave their homes after the 
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Southern forces came into that section, and how their home 
had been watched by the secessionists, and gave me informa- 
tion how to find them where they were concealed in the woods. 

The information indicated that they were not more than 
two or three miles away; but that it would be necessary for 
me to ride to several Union neighbors to find where they were 
being fed, and it was suggested that I wait until night to 
start out on the errand. There were about as many Unionists 
as secessionists in the neighborhood, and if my presence should 
become known it might make it impossible to carry out my 
plans of taking my father and brother to Kansas, and of 
making arrangements for the family to follow us later. 

No time was to be lost, and as dusk was fading into dark- 
ness, I started out on the dim roads through the forests and 
soon found the family who were feeding father secretly, and 
made an appointment to meet him in a grove off the main 
road the next morning. After being warned of the danger of 
meeting passing parties of secessionists, I returned and staid 
at Dr. Morrow’s that night, and the next morning after a 
short ride, met father as had been arranged, and then rode 
through the woods to the home of another Union neighbor 
who told us where to find my brother. When we found him 
we made arrangements to meet several of our trusted Union 
friends at the home of Mr. Riley, a staunch Union man who 
lived on Dr. Morrow's farm, for the purpose of discussing 
plans for an exodus of Unionists to Kansas at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Colonel Sigel’s force had been defeated and obliged to 
retreat from Carthage to Springfield; the mails had stopped 
and no longer brought news of what was going on in other 
parts of the country; the Union men were hunted and over- 
awed and discouraged by the vast army of the Southern 
forces in Newton and McDonald counties, estimated as high 
as fifty thousand men, but actually perhaps upwards of 
twenty thousand, so that at the little gathering at Mr. Riley’s, 
I tried to brace up our friends by telling them that the war 
was not going to be as one-sided as it seemed to them; that 
the Northern and Border States, and even Missouri, were 
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raising great armies that were at that moment marching to 
meet the Southern armies in conflict, and would no doubt 
give good account of themselves. After my little talk not 
one of the men present expressed himself as willing to accept 
Southern domination and drift along with the secessionists; 
but were in favor of going to Kansas where they would not 
be subject to the dangers and hardships to which they were 
then exposed, and where they would be free to enlist in the 
Union service if they desired. 

When I explained to the little party of devoted Unionists 
how I could lead them out to Kansas in one night’s ride where 
they would be practically out of danger, and how they could 
get to Fort Scott without running any great risk, I mounted 
my horse and rode to father’s home about four miles distant, 
arriving there about ten o’clock. On arrival there the family 
had retired and were asleep; but after calling a few times 
succeeded in arousing them, some of the children asserting 
that they knew my voice, although they had not heard from 
me since leaving in the spring. 

Our farm was on the State road from Carthage to Neosho, 
and our house half a mile east of that road, and I was warned 
before leaving Mr. Riley’s that there might be a guard of 
the Southern forces at the place where the road to our house 
intersected the State road, so I rode along cautiously with 
strained attention, listening for horses feet striking the road, 
that I might be able to step aside in the darkness, should I 
hear any one approaching. Without meeting or hearing any 
one I passed the point of danger and arrived at home without 
incident; but when the family were aroused and saw who I 
was, they expressed much surprise and anxiety; talked 
scarcely above a whisper, for fear that I would be taken 
there, for they declared that the house had been watched and 
the road leading to it from the State road, guarded for two 
weeks. They did not think it safe to light a lamp, although I 
did want so much to see the faces of the two little brothers, 
Silas and Lane, five and three years old; but waiving the 
satisfaction it would have given me, my horse was taken and 
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hitched a hundred yards or so from the house where it could 
not be seen from the road. 

We talked probably an hour over the situation; of the 
feasibility of the family moving to Kansas immediately; of 
the thousands upon thousands of the Southern troops occupy- 
ing that section; of the probable conflict of these forces in a 
few days with the Federal forces at Springfield and vicinity; 
of the great danger of father and my older brother being 
captured or killed while hiding out and trying to keep out 
of the way of the secessionists, and then bid them good-by 
and rode back to Mr. Riley’s for further conference in regard 
to leaving for Kansas that night. James W. Riley was an 
uncompromising Union man who had come to that section 
from Indiana a few years before the war, and his loyalty 
and devotion to our cause deserves all the affectionate praise 
I am able to give him. 

After providing as the best he was able for his family, 
he left home late that fall, with nearly all the Unionists around 
him, and came to Fort Scott and enlisted in company H of 
our regiment, and was killed in a sharp skirmish with the 
enemy on Spring River below Carthage the next spring, 
March, 1862, while riding in advance with his company. 
He was a brave good man and fell gloriously in defense of 
the flag and cause he loved so well, leaving a widow and several 
children to mourn his loss. 

After returning from home to Mr. Riley’s it was arranged 
that I should meet another party of Unionists at Mr. Strick- 
land’s, some three miles below on Shoal Creek, and talk to 
them about going to Kansas as soon as practicable. On my 
arrival there I was introduced to several of the men, although 
I knew of them as living in the neighborhood where father 
preached; went over the situation with them; pointed out the 
danger of staying there too long, and told them that I was 
going to start back to Kansas that night with my father 
and oldest brother, who were present, and endeavored to 
persuade them to go with us. They were all men of families, 
and after hearing me were strongly in favor of going; but 
pleaded that they were not yet ready; that they must make 
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better provision for the care and comfort of their families 
before leaving. 

To provide for the care of their families was commendable 
and touching; but I endeavored to point out and impress 
upon their minds the danger of staying there too long, for 
in my short interview with mother and members of the 
family, they told that a few days after the battle of Carthage, 
they had from a convenient place watched the Southern 
army pass on the State road from Carthage to Neosho, and 
that there were thousands upon thousands of men marching, 
requiring nearly two days to pass. 

This mighty host was then in Newton and McDonald 
counties reorganizing and had out detachments of mounted 
men on all the roads and would make it difficult and danger- 
ous for the Unionists to stay at home. 

My father and brother, having heard my argument in 
regard to returning with me to Kansas at once, were con- 
vinced that it was the only rational course left open to them, 
visited their families during the earlier part of the night, to 
bid them good-bye; arrange for their care and comfort as 
well as they could, get some necessary clothing for their own 
use, and then joined me at Mr. Strickland’s, where we would 
leave for Kansas. 

All our plans having been carried out without any hitch, 
we bid our friends good-bye at Mr. Strickland’s about eleven 
o'clock, mounted our horses and started for Fort Scott, 
plunging into the darkness on dim roads, with thoughts about 
danger ahead of us, and trouble for the families and friends 
we were leaving behind us. We:'were not very cheerful as 
we rode along in the darkness that night, discussing our 
possible capture by the enemy, which we thought would 
mean death; besides, we were thinking of the mental anguish 
of the families and friends whom we knew were greatly dis- 
turbed about the risks we were taking to reach our destina- 
tion. 

On leaving Mr. Strickland’s that night I suggested that 
we should endeavor to strike the Military road from Fort 
Gibson to Fort Scott a few miles west of Medoc, a small 
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place of several houses in Missouri near the State line, after 
which we would not likely have any trouble in keeping on 
our course, or in meeting any detachments of the enemy. 

This would take us nearly a due northwest course from 
where we started, and as it was a clear night, we knew we 
should bear constantly several degrees west of the Pole star, 
which served as well as a compass. It was our desire to pass 
into Kansas early in the morning to avoid meeting or being 
observed by any parties of secessionists who might be out 
scouting; but our road during the night did not always lead 
in the right direction and we did not get to the Military road 
until nearly ten o’clock. Having emerged from a skirt of 
timber about nine o’clock, and coming out upon the prairie, 
we saw three men mounted and armed advancing on a road 
that intersected ours some two hundred and fifty yards ahead 
of us where there was a well and where we must meet. This 
sudden and unexpected situation was embarrassing, for we 
were unarmed and at the mercy of the men, whom we did not 
know, and father expressed a fear that I had led our party 
into trouble, and while I could not deny it, I mustered all the 
courage possible to talk and appear cheerful to him and my 
brother. 

We and the strangers arrived at the well about the same 
time, and after apeaking pleasantly to each other, they pro- 
posed to drink at the well, having tin cups, and invited us 
to join with them, to which we assented. They also had a 
couple of flasks of whiskey and invited us to take a drink 
with them, and we accepted the invitation, for we had rode 
all night and had not yet stopped to eat our lunches which 
had been prepared for us at Mr. Riley’s, and thought that 
the stimulant would do us no harm. We talked a few moments , 
about the general situation, and inquired about each other’s 
movements without assuming a belligerent attitude, or express- 
ing any views in regard to the issues of the war. They tcld. 
us that they were kind of scouts looking out for marauders 
coming out from Kansas on stock-raiding forays, and we 
told them that we were looking for some stock that had got 
away from us, and which we had reason to believe were north 
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of that point. We did not talk much about the war; barely 
knew it was going on, and they did not ask us which side 
we were on, and we did not ask them which side they belonged 
to; but we learned afterwards that they were probably Union 
men, as there were a number of Union men in that neighbor- 
hood, some of whom enlisted in our regiment, and told of 
tnis incident. They rode off on a road that crossed ours, and 
we continued our journey and in a few miles entered the 
Military road to Fort Scott, congratulating ourselves that 
we had not been more seriously interrupted en route to our 
destination. 

After getting on the Military road we had little appre- 
hension of further trouble, as there was little travel on it at 
that time, and in that forty miles the road passed over part 
of what was known as the Neutral Lands, a strip of land fifty 
miles wide in Southern Kansas that belonged to the Cherokee 
Indians, and on which there were only a few settlers, most 
of whom claimed headrights. 


CAPTURED BY FRIENDS 


On entering the Military road we felt that we had passed 
beyond probable danger, and talked with lighter hearts, for 
at that time the secessionists were not making any raids into 
that part of Kansas. We and our horses were very tired and 
hungry, and we soon rode off the road to a point where we 
would not likely be seen from it, and where there was good 
grass, and unsaddled our horses and let them graze an hour 
or so, took our lunches and rested, first having scanned the 
horizon in every direction from a high point in the. prairie 
to see if anyone was in sight. On resuming our journey we 
had open prairie before us and knew that the road over which 
Government wagon trains had been passing from Fort 
Gibson to Forts Scott and Leavenworth, for more than 
twenty years, would not be difficult to follow, as I had passed 
over it a few days before. After taking leave of our friends 
at the well, nothing of interest happened during our day’s 
ride until we came to Cox’s Creek, fifteen miles south of 
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Fort Scott, where there were quite a number of settlers, 
nearly all of whom were Unionists. 

We were riding along just at sundown, we and our horses 
tired and hungry from constant exertion for nearly twenty- 
four hours, when we noticed several men to the right and in 
front of us, only two or three hundred yards away. Looking 
to see where the men we first observed came from, we saw 
on a hill a hundred or so yards to the right of the road, a 
large crowd of men, two or three hundred as we estimated, 
assembled as we knew for warlike purposes. They appeared 
to be in camp and were feeding their horses, and we saw at 
once that they were not uniformed, a fact which left us in 
doubt as to which side they were on. While we were dis- 
cussing the situation we saw two or three men start down to 
the road to intercept and halt us and ascertain who we were. 
Having arrived so nearly to our destination in safety, father 
was feeling terribly perplexed over the situation, and said to 
me, ‘‘Son, I fear you have led us into trouble this time.”” To 
have so nearly reached an asylum of safety, and then to 
think that I had endangered the lives of my father and 
brother, caused me the greatest anxiety and mental anguish 
for a few moments. In the deepest distress I replied to him 
in an almost choked voice, “I hope not,’”’ and then looked 
again anxiously at the men on the hill to see if I could de- 
termine who they were and what they were doing. Finally 
I noticed a flag flying over them, and looking moe closely I 
saw it was the Stars and Stripes, and turning to father said 
to him they must be our friends, for they have the Stars and 
Stripes, our flag, raised over them. Instantly father looked to 
the place where I pointed and seeing that I was right, said, 
“Well, we are lucky, if they are not using false colors.” 

While we were discussing the situation, the armed men 
we saw running down the hill to the road halted us and 
advanced near us, and after some conversation and being 
convinced that we were all right, invited us up to the camp, 
or fort, to share with them food for ourselves and feed for 
our nearly wornout horses, an invitation we gladly accepted. 
Our feelings of extreme depression changed immediately to 
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feelings of satisfaction; for we knew that the secessionists 
were bitter towards Unionists going to Kansas, and we 
believed that our fate would have been death or captivity if 
we had fallen into the hands of the enemy. These men who 
had captured us were all Unionists from Lawrence, Barton 
and Vernon counties, Missouri, and Neutral Lands, Kansas, 
who had collected there under Colonel Nathan Bray, a promi- 
nent lawyer of Mt. Vernon, Missouri, for purposes of defense 
and protection against attacks of independent bands of 
secessionists. But Colonel Bray was not acting under any 
regular orders that I heard of, and as there was no regular 
discipline, the men collected there soon commenced committing 
depredations on the secessionist citizens, which were not a 
credit to our cause, and which we could not indorse. 

We stayed with the men under Colonel Bray, who were, 
with few exceptions, excellent, honest Union men, two or 
three days, and after seeing the trend of their conduct, we 
left them and rode to Fort Scott where we hoped to find a 
more orderly and correct view of the situation. Colonel 
Bray himself probably saw that the men were drifting into 
excesses which he could not control, and in a short time after 
our departure they disbanded, most of them enlisting in the 
Sixth Kansas Volunteers, then just commencing to organize 
at Fort Scott under authority from the War Department. 
At such a time of chaotic conditions, regular authority from 
some source and discipline is required to keep in check reckless 
characters who are certain to connect themselves with an 
irregular organization like that which bad sprung up under 
Colonel Bray for protective purposes. 


THE FAMILY ATTEMPTS TO MOVE TO KANSAS 


Before leaving home father had arranged with mother to 
bring the family and all of his live stock, or as much of it as 
practicable, to Fort Scott, as soon as she could get everything 
in readiness. 

In a week or so after we left the neighborhood, mother 
got everything as well as she could, consisting of household 
goods and provisions and clothing, packed into several wagons, 
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and with horses and cattle gathered up to drive along, and 
started to join us at Fort Scott. It was warm weather in 
August and the heat and dust made it difficult to drive forty 
to fifty head of cattle so as to keep up with the teams, and 
after two or three days of discouraging progress she arrived 
at Spring River, a distance of about twenty-five miles from 
home, where she met John C. Cox, a well-known citizen of 
Jasper county, who knew us. 

She and the children were nearly tired out from the 
exertion and heat and dust, and Mr. Cox told her that she 
would not be able to proceed more than a mile or so when 
she would be turned back by the secessionists and her stock 
taken from her. 

Mr. Cox was a Union man, but had not taken the positive 
and decided stand in regard to the war that our family had, 
and was able to stay at home without being molested by the 
secessionists. 

Mother took his advice and immediately faced about 
and returned home to have nearly all of our stock, corn, wheat 
and hay taken from her that fall and winter by the secession- 
ists when the Southern army under General Sterling Price 
was encamped about Neosho after his retreat from Lexington. 
At that early stage of the war, the secessionists in that section 
had not yet in many instances taken to such lawless acts as 
robbing a mother and her children while moving, as Mr. Cox 
suggested they would if she attempted to go further towards 
Kansas. 

There was, however, greater animus against our family 
than others by the secessionists, on account of our well- 
known opposition to slavery before the war, and our decided 
stand against secession after the election of Mr. Lincoln as 
President. 

The hardships would have been great; but mother would 
probably been able to have got through without serious 
trouble had she not met Mr. Cox with his discouraging 
advice, for if properly advised a few miles more en route would 
have taken her into Kansas, where she would not likely have 
met with opposition. Those who have passed their lives in 
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peaceable times, cannot realize the mental anguish many 
families suffer in times of war, particularly like our Civil War 
in Missouri. 

Had we met with misfortune it would likely have been 
some time before our family would have heard of it, for none 
of our friends or neighbors who had left for Kansas were 
venturing to return home. 





MISSOURI HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


If you don’t know anything about Missouri music, you 
will be repaid for reading Professor Krohn’s article in this 
Review; if you know something on this subject, you will 
read it without suggestion. Music plays an important part 
in life. It has always been necessary to the church and the 
theatre; it is found in some form in every home. A nation 
without music would be without one of the greatest assets 
in peace and war. 

All have some appreciation of music, but few know 
anything regarding the history of music in their state. You 
will be surprised to learn the important contributions made 
by Missouri composers. This is especially true in the inspiring 
field of sacred music. Nor have Missourians neglected the 
broad divisions of secular compositions. The array of data 
compiled by Professor Krohn is surprising. It is a compliment 
to his unselfish industry and scholarship, and an asset of 
pride and worth to every Missourian. 

‘“‘“A Century of Missouri Music’’ represents work in an 
untilled field. Here is a subject that in some manner or other 
has concerned the life of each citizen in a commonwealth 
of nearly four million people. For the first time in our history 
is here presented a comprehensive view of that subject. The 
labor of research work was tremendous. It took months and 
even years to gather and compile the data. The readers of 
the Review are the first beneficiaries of this public service. 
The State of Missouri has found another treasure to cherish— 
intangible, perhaps, but lasting in fact and influence. 


There are many points in Dr. Stevens’ ‘“‘The Missourian” 
which are worth re-reading and considering. Some of these 
have peculiar application today. Down to 1900 Missouri 
was the gainer from interstate migration. For twenty years 
there has been a net loss. Will this loss continue, or will 
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Missouri again attract more people than she will lose through 
the attraction of other states? Note the conservatism of 
Missouri and how this has been tempered from time to time 
by forward-looking leaders. Also note the individualism of 
the Missourian in government and in political theory and 
practice. Another sidelight worth considering is the wealth- 
survey of Missouri by a newspaper in 1886. This was made 
near the middle of the twenty-four year decline in prices 
(1873-1897) following the Civil war. Many economists and 
historians believe that a similar period will be entered shortly 
if it has not already had its inception. The survey in 1886 
showed thrift and prudence among Missourians; wealth 
derived from cheap land and banking; politics cutting little 
figure in wealth accumulation; and ‘‘frequent, almost constant, 
reference to investment bonds.” Read the entire article and 
underscore the points that are interesting and valuable. 


“The Five Oldest Family Newspapers’’ by Miss Grace L. 
Gilmore carry an interesting message. Aside from the valuable 
facts set forth, are seen characteristics common to these 
successful journalistic businesses. Each stood independently 
and fearlessly for its principles. Each met obstacles without 
cringing through fear or fawning for favor. All had men at 
the helm who took pride in their leadership. Business acumen 
was not lacking, but public service came first. The five oldest 
family banks or mercantile establishments would probably 
reveal these same characteristics—independent judgment, 
fearless action, business acumen, and public service. 


APPRECIATION. 


The Missouri Historical Review is an invaluable publication to the 
historian who would sketch the development of the Great West. Every 
citizen, every teacher and every student interested in Missouri should take 
the Review. No state has a brighter record than Missouri, and to herald 
her annals should be the star number on the daily program of every ambi- 
tious citizen. The pioneers of Missouri were a courageous people—honest, 
noble and God-fearing. They have left behind them a golden trail. They 
succeeded because the foundation of their democracy was laid deep in 
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human love. The lives and achievements of such heroes will always 
remain an inspiration to all patrioitc, forward-looking men and women.— 
Loyd Collins, Clinton, Missouri, December 15, 1922. 

The Review continues a most excellent publication—a credit indeed 
to everybody concerned. I just received Vol. XVI, No. 4. My sub- 
scription expires, I think, with this number. Permit me to hand you 
herewith one dollar to renew my subscription.—J. Christian Bay, Chicago, 
Illinois, August 22, 1922. 

We of the Republican-Record appreciate the work which the State 
Historical Society is doing and if at any time we can be of assistaace to 
you ur services are yours to command.—Chester K. Strong, Editor, 
Republican-Record, Carrollton, Missouri, December 13, 1922. 

A year ago I became a reader of The Missouri Historical Review. | 
do not now see how I did without it for so long. Any series of the articles 
you have published is well worth the subscription price. I like it so well, 
I am handing you my check for my own subscription for 1923, and also 
for my friend and co-worker, Prof. G. A. Hoffman.—P. T. Harman, Vice- 
Pres. Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar, Missouri, December 11, 1922. 

We get The Missouri Historical Review and enjoy it very much, and 
think The State Historical Society is doing an excellent work to interest 
people in our grand old state. With best wishes for its continued success, 
I am—Mrs. W. D. O’Bannon, Sedalia, Missouri, November 3, 1922. 

Admirably edited and filled from cover to cover with sketches, essays 
and personalia of a most entertaining character, The Missouri Historical 
Review simply commands a reading. The variety of contents in this 
quarterly offers interest for any and all Missourians, and each new issue 
brings a new delight. 

Especially well worth reading in the January issue are three articles, 
two on the Constitutional Convention and the editor’s excellent paper on 
“Traditions Concerning the Missouri Question.” The Review is published 
by the Missouri State Historical Society.—The Fleur de Lis, St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Missouri, April, 1922. 

Mrs. George and myself greatly enjoy The Missouri Historical Re- 
view.—Thos. J. George, Harrisonville, Missouri, September 27, 1922. 

I appreciate The Missouri Historical Review very much.—F. G. Jonah, 
St. Louis, Missouri, September 14, 1922. 

The State Historical Society of Missouri has my hearty congratulations 
on making each issue of The Missouri Historical Review of increasing 
interest in its subject matter.—Enos Clarke, Kirkwood, Missouri, Septem- 
ber 15, 1922. 

The Missouri Historical Review. is most interesting, particularly to 
those of us whose memory reaches back to Missouri in the fifties and who 
knew by sight men who were then “old settlers’.—Mrs. Rayland Tod- 
hunter, Lexington, Missouri, October 10, 1922. 

The Missouri Historical Review has been coming to me regularly as 
editor of the Press-Spectator and I have enjoyed every number. The 
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various articles are very interesting and instructive. We often print 
extracts from articles and this week’s issue has an extract from the article 
by Wm. Bek “When the Squirrels Invaded Missouri.”—J. L. Ritzen} 
thaler, Editor, Salisbury, Missouri, October 5, 1922. 

Please find enclosed $1.00 for my annual dues and The Missouri 
Historical Review. I have never invested a dollar in my life that brought 
me so much for the money.—I. N. Evrard, Marshall, Missouri, September 
18, 1922. 

I greatly enjoy the Reriew and would not purposely allow my member- 
ship to lapse-—John C. Hogin, (Judge Tweltfh Judicial District Court of 
Kansas,) Belleville, Kansas, September 19, 1922. 


MESSAGES AND PROCLAMATIONS OF THE GOVERNORS OF THE 
STATE OF MISSOURI 


The State Historical Society has just completed the 
publication of the first three volumes (525 pages each) of the 
Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of the State of 
Missouri covering the years 1820 to 1864. This work also 
includes an excellent illustration insert of each chief executive 
excepting Abraham J. Williams, and a biographical sketch 
of each by prominent Missourians of today. All official docu- 
mentary material of a public nature issued from the governor's 
office is here set forth and classified. To a large degree these 
volumes give a summary view of Missouri’s official history. 

Much of the material set forth has heretofore not been 
available to the public. In fact difficulty was found even by 
the research worker in locating and transcribing many of the 
documents. The official sources were relied upon most but 
frequently unofficial sources alone furnished the material 
needed. The editors are Miss Buel Leopard, an employee of 
The State Historical Society until July 1, 1922, and Floyd 
C. Shoemaker. The edition is limited. The price is $1.25 a 
volume postpaid in Missouri, $1.35 a volume postpaid outside 
of Missouri. The Society will receive orders only for the 
complete set. It is the Society’s purpose to continue this 
documentary series during 1923 and 1924, until all the mes- 
sages and proclamations of governors have been published. 
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THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MISSOURI 


The Eleventh Biennial Report of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri, which has just been completed, gives 
some interesting information concerning the growth and 
progress of the institution. The net total of books and pam- 
phlets in the Society’s library has increased from 145,406 to 
156,561. The Society ranked second in the Mississippi 
Valley in the field of historical publications issued during 
1921 and 1922. The total membership of the Society during 
the biennium totaled 2,485, as compared with 1,685 duiing 
1919-1920. These figures are indeed gratifying evidence of 
the interest in and the support being given to this institution 
by its members and friends. 

Aside from its quarterly magazine, with which all mem- 
bers are familiar, the Society’s greatest publication work dur- 
ing the biennium was the first three volumes of the Messages 
and Proclamations of the Governors of Missouri. These three 
volumes embrace the period from 1820 to 1864. They contain 
all the messages, proclamations and related documents of 
Missouri’s chief executives during the above years. Biog- 
raphies and illustrations of the several governors are set forth. 
This valuable material, of which nearly all has been before 
practically inaccessible to the public, will prove to be of the 
greatest value to the citizens of the State. It really embraces 
a summary historical review of the State’s official life. The 
Society proposes to complete the work down to date during 
1923 and 1924. 

The Newspaper and Periodical Department of the 
Society has grown during the past two years until, in the 
unfinished state of the library building, it has become a 
difficult problem to find shelving room for the bound volumes. 
The total number of bound volumes of Missouri newspapers 
and periodicals in the library is now 11,904, of which 1,026 
volumes were bound during 1921 and 1922. The Society 
received 538 newspapers and periodicals during the biennial 
period. These came from 289 Missouri cities and towns 
and represent the 114 counties and the City of St. Louis. 
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Photostatic reproduction of the Library of Congress file of 
The Missouri Republican (St. Louis) has been completed, and 
the files of the St. Louis Enquirer from 1819 to 1825, and 
of the Missouri Argus (St. Louis) from 1835 to 1840, in the 
Library of Congress, have also been photostated for the 
Society. 

During the next biennium and the years to come the 
Society hopes to continue to grow in size, in quality, in 
membership and in public service. The several thousand 
people who now read this magazine form a nucleus, around 
which this Society hopes to build a membership which will 
not only lead all other similar institutions in point of numbers, 
but will spread throughout the length and breadth of the 
State a historical consciousness that will redound to the 
glory and credit of this commonwealth and of the nation. 


READ HISTORY 


“Wonderful was Noah's ark, with all the animals, big and little, 
solemnly going in and solemnly coming out. 

“Ten million times more wonderful is a good book of history. From 
that book come all the past, all the great men that inspire us, all the great 
criminals that warn us. 

“A man with a good history is master of the past, he knows it. He is 
a judge of the future, he can foretell it. 

“Nothing is simpler than history, well written, nothing more easily 
understood, nothing better for the mind that reads intelligently, nothing 
more stimulating to ambition, more worthy of eager youth and self respect- 
ing old age. Read good books, good books on history especially.”— 
Arthur Brisbane. (From The St. Louis Star, July 2, 1922.) 

One of Missouri’s most successful bankers and land- 
owners was asked recently what study he liked best. He 
replied, ‘“‘History.” His reasons were these: He was proud 
of his family, his community, his State, and his Nation. 
This pride was balanced, fortified, and satisfied best from 
reading history. Again, he wanted to know more about the 
achievements and failures of his people. He could best obtain 
this knowledge through history. Again, he felt that it was 
his duty as a citizen to honor his people and cherish their 
memory. History served best this duty. And finally, he 
profited most from the study of history. 
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This man is a Missourian. He is of the fourth generation 
on Missouri soil. He is in the prime of life. History to him 
is not the dust of ages but a study bearing culture, poise, 
knowledge, and profit. He conducts his bank for the service 
of his customers, and profits result. He manages his farms for 
the advancement and welfare of his tenants, and profits 
result. He knows the broad cycles of prices, business, and 
industry—all a part of history. He knows the broad trend 
of politics as related to price fixing, regulation, depression, 
and inflation,—all a part of history. He may mot know the 
cross-currents of the future which will deflect or modify 
these general movements of the past, but he will at least be 
aware of these deflections early. 

As a result of this man’s training, study, and ideals, 
he pursues a successful life of even tenor. When others were 
fearful of conditions in 1920 and 1921, he through preparation 
in 1919 had set his house in order. His bank was equipped to 
render even greater service. Instead of his tenants losing 
profits accumulated during prosperous years, they increased 
those profits. Perhaps this man is too modest in appraising 
his ability and too loyal in evaluating history. Whichever is 
the cause of his success, detracts nothing from that success. 
He reads history to balance pride in his people, to acquire 
wisdom, to honor his citizenship, and to best serve his fellow- 
men. 


CARROLL BECKWITH 
BY GEORGE A. MAHAN 


Mr. Carroll Beckwith was born in Hannibal, Missouri, 
on the 23d day of September, 1852, a block away from the 
boyhood home of Mark Twain, and on the same side of the 
same street. His parents, Charles Henry, and Martha Owen, 
were natives of New York State and had settled in Hannibal. 

At the age of nineteen Carroll Beckwith decided to make 
art his profession and he studied at the National Academy of 
Design in New York City under Professor Wilmarth, until 
October, 1873. Being an unusually bright man, he progressed 
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rapidly. Leaving New York for Paris, France, he entered the 
studio of Carolus-Duran, subsequently studying also at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. During his stay in Paris he became 
acquainted with and a great friend of the celebrated portrait 
painter, John S. Sargent, and made many excellent paintings 
with great success, exhibiting the same at the Salon and 
obtaining recompenses from the Government National school. 
He visited Italy twice during this period and at once stood 
high with Italian artists. In 1878 he returned to America 
and opened a studio in New York City, confining his work to 
portrait painting. So well did he achieve that he was at once 
selected an instructor in the Art Students’ League, in which 
service he continued with great benefit to this school for 
eighteen years. He became very noted as a portrait painter 
in America as early as 1879, his work being regarded as 
very remarkable for a man of his age. He was a leading 
member of the Society of American Artists, and was actively 
interested in the National Free Art League, being elected 
President of that Society. 

He was a very active member of the Society of American 
Artists and the Natioral Academy of Design, being elected 
Academician in 1894. His paintings received award at the 
Paris Salon in 1887 and 1900 and at the Atlanta, Georgia, 
‘Exposition in 1895. He was Chairman of Jury of Award at 
the Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, in 1901; at Charleston 
Exposition, 1902, and at the Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 
1904. 

Hiis portraits, which were always signed ‘‘Carroll Beck- 
with,” hang in West Point Academy; Yale and Johns Hopkins 
Universities; New York Bar Association; Historical Society; 
City Art Museum, St. Louis; Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo; 
Union, Union League, City, Century, Calumet, Raquet and 
Players’ Clubs, all of New York City. In the year 1910 and 
a part of 1911 he was in Rome. In the spring of 1912 he 
returned to America and continued his profession most 
successfully in New York City, at which place he died on 
the 24th day of October, 1917. 

He was an unusually interesting and active personality 
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and intimately connected with the last third of a century of 
American art progress. He had a notable part in the various 
movements for the furthering of art, being greatly in demand 
both as an organizer and a lecturer. 

He and Mark Twain, being from Hannibal,. Missouri, 
became great friends in New York City and were frequently 
seen together. In a very short autobiography Beckwith 
wrote:—‘In 1910 when I had a desire to go to Rome and 
settle for a time, I had a generous impulse to present a picture 
of the head of Mark Twain, which I had painted in the summer 
of 1890 at Onteora, to Hannibal, my birthplace, in com- 
memoration of its most distinguished citizen.” For some 
reason this was not done and the painting was purchased by 
Mark Twain’s daughter, Madam Clara Gabrilowich. A 
reproduction of the same, of which there are only a very few, 
now hangs in the boyhood home of Mark Twain on Hill 
Street in Hannibal. 

Mrs. Bertha Beckwith, the widow of Carroll Beckwith, 
remembering the desire of her husband, generously gave to 
Hannibal in his memory an oil painting of Paul du Chaillu, 
the noted African explorer, and in a letter said, ‘‘He was a 
dear friend of ours and Mr. Beckwith did this portrait for 
his own pleasure. It has been hanging in the Fifth Avenue 
Bank in New York City for safe keeping.’’ The painting is 
a magnificent specimen of portrait work and is of great value. 
It now hangs in Hannibal’s excellent public library building. 
Carroll Beckwith, by his native ability, untiring energy, and 
great achievement in art, has brought much distinction to 
Hannibal, his birthplace, the United States and the world at 
large. 

He was gentle, refined, broadly learned and accomplished, 
and a most delightful and companionable man. The stately 
old home in which he was born still stands in a fine state of 
preservation. The thriving city of Hannibal, so well located 
on beautiful hills and along delightful valleys, with its highly 
cultivated people, has given to the nation men who have 
achieved wonderfully well in literature and art. 
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JOHN BARBER WHITE 
By Walter B. Stevens 


What a night that was, the eighth of January, the cen- 
tennial of Missouri’s petition for admission to the Union of 
States! John Barber White presiding over the candle-lighted 
tables whereon the pioneer dinner had been served. He was 
in fine fettle. His apt comments and genial humo: made 
the hours seem all too brief. Judge John Finis Philips told 
the story of a hundred years of the Missouri bar. Others 
sketched a century of Missouri this and that. But the central 
personality of the historic occasion was John Barber White. 
Missourians who sat through the spell will carry the memory 
of Captain White as he was that night. 

Captain White? ‘‘Years ago,” he said, ‘I built a summer 
home in the Ozarks. It had two chimneys. Other houses 
around had only one. The mountain folk began calling me 
‘captain,’ and as summer colonists came, many of them from 
Kansas City, the name stuck. The title was won through 
smoke, but not the smoke of battle.” 

The business world knew this man as a captain of indus- 
try—one who had through many years shown exceptional 
quality of leadership and power of organization. Four Presi- 
dents of the United States, representing both of the great 
political parties, had taken counsel with John Barber White, 
had recognized his ability, had trusted him. Yet he never 
sought political preferment. Few people knew to what extent 
these Presidents took the advice of Captain White and reposed 
confidence in him. 

And this man of great affairs, of intimate association 
with naticnal personalities, had another side, a side without 
sharp angles, a love for local history, the history of his Mis- 
souri Valley, of his Missouri State, of his Kansas City. Nine 
years as president he gave time and financial support to the 
upbuilding of the Missouri Valley Historical Society, making 
it one of the institutions in which Kansas City has come to 
have no little pride. Those who had the privilege of meeting 
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Captain White in his spacious homelike home on Thirty- 
sixth Street marveled as they went up the stairway to the 
great library with its array of thousands of volumes. There 
was no private library in Missouri equaling this in many 
respects. Genealogists ranked Captain White’s collection 
as next to that of the Newberry Library in Chicago, in their 
specialty. John Barber White was not the patron merely; 
he was the student, the delver, the historian. 


THE MCNAIRS IN ST. CHARLES COUNTY 


The following communication from Mr. Ben L. Emmons 
of St. Charles calls attention to the following historical facts 
concerning the relationship of the McNair family with St. 
Charles County: 


The records show names of Alexander, David and Robert McNair, 
who I presume were brothers. David married Mary Flaugherty, a daughter 
of James Flaugherty, one of the first members of the Court of Common 
Pleas. 

I am inclined to believe that all three of the McNairs lived here at 
one time. The first appearance of Alexander was in 1806, when he pur- 
chased City Block No. 18 of Angelica, the widow of Landroche Roy. 
This deed is dated March 20, 1806. 

By decree of the Court of Common Pleas of St. Charles, upon petition 
of the Inhabitants hereof, the Town of St. Charles was incorporated Nov. 
2, 1809 and Alexander McNair and Dr. Antoine Reynal were appointed 
Commissioners. 

This would indicate that Alexander was an inhabitant of the town of 
St. Charles at that time. 

Alexander appears as a land owner here from 1807 to 1820. The 
first deed of record from him and wife Margaret S., was executed in 1814 
and ackowledged in St. Louis, Mo. 

The residence occupied by McNair, while Governor, is still in ex- 
istence and is situated on the northwest corner of Second and Decatur 
Streets. 

The lot or block referred to above was known as the “Tan Yard.” 
On adjoining block, the one on which “Blanchette” the founder of St. 
Charles located and erected the first Government buildings, David Mc- 
Nair erected the first ice house—Ben L. Emmons, St. Charles, Mo., Nov. 
28, 1922. 
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A MISSOURIAN IN CALIFORNIA SENDS VALUABLE DATA 


This letter and the accompanying historical data was 
received from Mr. Leo L. McCoy, of Red Bluff, California, 
dated November 28, 1922. Its value warrants reproduction 
and preservation. Mr. McCoy is a member of The State 
Historical Society of Missouri and will make further contri- 
butions to the Review. 


In recent issues of papers published at Kahoka, Clark county, and 
LaGrange, Lewis county, I noticed that you had been in that section of 
Missouri gathering early historical matter for later publication in the 
Missouri Historical Review. I am a regular subscriber to both those 
papers, having taken the LaGrange paper regularly for more than fifty 
years. 

I graduated from La Grange College, then under the presidency of 
Dr. J. F. Cook, in June, 1872. Other members of my class were Dr. John 
P. Greene, some thirty years president of William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Mo., Hon. John M. Wood, for many years a prominent attorney of St. 
Louis, once Attorney-General of Mo., Professor D. B. Jeter, for many 
years a prominent educator of northeast Mo., (now deceased) and Hon. 
Sam Woods, for many years a prominent attorney of Quincy, Illinois 
(now deceased). Mr. Woods was an early advocate of prohibition and 
many years ago was a candidate for congress on that platform. Hon. 
R. M. Wallace, for several years owned and edited a ‘good paper at La 
Grange; represented Lewis county in the Legislature; served ten years 
or longer as chief clerk of the committee of agriculture at Washington 
under Congressman Hatch. Mr. Wallace and his good wife, who is also 
a Missourian, recently celebrated their fiftieth wedding anniversary at 
their home, Alhambra, California. 

My grandfather, Captain Joseph McCoy and Mary Ann Lewis were 
married at Lexington, Kentucky, March, 1816 and immediately took 
their saddle horses and rode to St. Louis, Mo., where they settled. My 
father Joseph McCoy, Jr., was born at or near there March, 1823. In 
1835 my grandfather settled in what is now Clark county, then a part of 
Lewis county. He was there when the county was organized and was the 
first county treasurer. He settled, lived and died about two and a half 
miles east of Waterloo, where I was born August 1, 1850. When you 
were in Clark county you perhaps learned of the old historic town of 
Waterloo. For many years it was the county seat. 

I will not burden this letter with more of personal history, but come 
to the point which prompted me to write. 

In the La Grange paper of October 19th it was announced that you 
were desirous of facts and figures of farm products and merchandise of 
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the early days of Missouri, and I believe requested those who had old 
journals of dates prior to 1880 to kindly send them in. 

I happen to have at hand an old journal or day book, of my grand- 
father, Joseph McCoy, who in the early forties had a store in Waterloo, 
Clark county. I have very carefully gone over that old book for the 
months of June, July and August, 1841 and copied a long list of a variety 
of articles and prices as therein entered. Some of these articles seem to 
have varied so much in price, at first thought you might think I had care- 
lessly made mistakes. But I have been very careful to record prices as 
there entered. The writing is bright and legible so the copies I have made 
are correct as entered. For example there is quite a wide range in the 
price of broadcloth. One thing is a great surprise to me that men of that 
day, in so new and sparcely settled a section as that, had the money or 
pride, to buy so much silk and high-priced articles, especially buying fur 
caps at from eight to fifteen dollars and that in July and August and 
other fine hats at about seven dollars. 

Kindly remember me to my old friend, Col. William Pike Moore and 
his good wife. I was present at their wedding. 


Taken from the Day Book of Captain Joseph McCoy, Water- 
loo, Clark county, Missouri, in the months of June, 
July and August, 1841. 


ee ar ee $10.00; $120.00 
EE ne SPE TTR ey 2.50} 37.50 
20 yards of merino...... RRR aede rere ay, 1.25) 25.00 
Be IE OE FE IID oon oie. oss a ee Sie dcinnennes .50 10.00 
Pe MI ooo c odescu ten cetdscrenes.s 7.00 7.00 
re re err ee 7.50} 22.50 
III, oak: o cieceldidare vais diacereaeiee 8.00} 96.00 
og alg xo sin ih Fue hes eer eere re wae ele 1.50} 30.00 
Pe Fey eR eee re 7.50) 7.50 
IN co oc calc se se he cuneves acne 1.25 5.00 
8 yards of calico...... SS pan erage te 50 4.00 
4 yards of fine cassimere................. 4.00 16.00 
1 fur cap.... 12.00, 12.00 
7 yards of silk...... Lica Rigas ale ea ears 1.00 7.00 
1 DCL na ohana Owes dae Cee 7.00 7.00 
1 RG d vx cdlbaves< neo ee ier 5.00 5.00 
1 I ota 6ng Hulg wlte ak de Feats tape 7.00 7.00 
1 IN St es lew win tee arn open rian ee 6.00 6.00 
I Or nn oho ts ence ebecercsadeess 2.00 16.00 
1 MS ics dia winner paieiaen wig eos eee ree 7.00 7.00 
2 OS eee Pree. ee ere .06 12 
3 yards of casinet. 1.50 4.50 
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NG CN so 6.5 5 os BR eS eee hen 
4 yards of bleached domestic..................... 
er eI esa in etkieccnineeecied 
1 pocket handkerchief. . 
1 silk neck handkerchief................. 
IE Cio 5a so 6h cookin Heck ddd se eceeals 
8 yards of painted muslin................... 
8 yards of bleached sheeting 
OF PU GT CUE CONN o.oo oink hes ccecevacwes 
4 yards of domestic cotton 
IN Wo ooo ho cS .0t os aa wees Ceca eee 
1 es athwh Core nee cheoieewen 
1 io siti 35/00 oo bo-40e vabaeeener 
1 Re Pe IT ia on 5 sien eadsweeteen 
SF YOUGs OF COPMENEIO CHOU o.oo c occ ce viesiiseoesens 
Br IN NG a5. 6c becains saree deedeearuhe 
II oo as cca sev enc wteaeneeh noeaen 


1 ees Res ccrccsergcmneseeeeasaeneen 
1 NS 6 2.u 50 shew aoa0s owe eeemanten 
EIS 6s 6 6655-600 45546-0400 sheen 
ee ES iki okc ak pc sabeavaneweboanaang 
IN 5 a6 ns Fan 3.0.5.0 bo uiw re Hibs OR Rae 
OE A ee eee ee 
1 EN 6 Sin cckinwieasancttoteretarees 
i ES «5 sce ehlnseaneesatesapeeeee 
RI Ns oro woo vce hea bees weske aan nace 
er ere rer ee 
1 an coo ad ta keane wasmeeoen 
I IIR ons 00 49500555 vanes eked cegeneae 
III So. nc.cce soe isswessveesupeceeanee 
I oo 5598 600-0 doe cetawaws cakes 
1 SR. 5's... 0 beneath i ee ae eantne 
1 PES C5 oan 5ice uch coun Soe enGaee 
2 IN, ox n gas ta bse a cerss tarese 
1 EN cas, od ohn Pheloe Ra eek eee eRe kan 
II ooo ce actin sso bth awe teeees be 
Oe SE I 5 ea. 6 sain y's b n0c50a vie eeaq nen ee’ 
S YORE OF GOMMONEC CORTON... os nc ccc resesees 
ere eee 
1 EIS 3 o's a56:6 aha walt Wak wes ele aCe 
1 nr ee ere 
1 ria 4d orci kee wma e ee ta eee 
DP SONU Mii cic sabcescbeteceveeeneets 
FE PT 55k ceed deaeeesestisaaees 
23—8 
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1 IR ad dcdend eoxeennnasunta sete 
1 BR co aaedes cakeseeeewsserneenel 
TG I iv ine 56 h.c enced ncsswecersnivesess 
1 nie GONE Ge GOOD... «06 o:2cnccenncecaes 
1 BO cwains cone cds ae ceeowevewesed 
er rr e re ree 
1 black satin vest pattern................ 
1 Ns ss enas ied canewercwerke wie’ 
1 black neck handkerchief................ 
1 merino handkerchief............-...++- 
8 yards of painted muslin... ....cccccccsscceces 
fe errr rn rrr 
BU ARN OE Rs a oa 4 90:6 6:00 50 59050 04045008 
1 OS ELE, re ee 
1 (RS eee ore ee 
ere er er 
1 IN Geni antedserenteeeeek 
1 QROSTAONY GME GUIAS. ... 2 ccccsccececs 
1 Tc 24 Cea wuceeresse anak neta 
1 IIE «doc cnt cecvcceacsucseeenecws 
1 ak bnacwhanibayae denen eehwawes 
Oe ee TT eee er er ee 
PE Pb x6 60 506o 600 cho ennweess cereken 
1 re ere ane ere ns 
1 er eee, rere re 
1 IS iig'eiss ohcae hate wnede ROI 
1 ee re re rer 
1 EE ns on cncaevaenekoweteckonenl 
1 REL. ccnsus ccdeavencesvasaowee wed 
NN Eafe: 6 ph ccoit-oleeea grin oe eee 
1 SE eer ae ee ee 
1 EES cS kc arpa Decade woke wees 
1 A Iealiec'sna ven ete sinh egneoreamees 
1 NETO, sia. diets wale tu tea dane haw ened 
NE ERS Re Rae err ee er 
arn. oy cp ki akenieb bens eee eoee wae 
EN ax 55 5 cr eceeecousesineecheeaeued 
EE Es icc cccicia ci dee taw need resnehe re we 
IN a. sisinsiecc'avitpnvwia oo nces ened 
Sa haa n'cn wivceie' a nr Serpe goes 
EE OR BS ve vin ceie he sveukberasecenel 
1 EN as brid venta sweawekeecuas 
I I 2 o aca de <x ace 5Gea bates reseneeee 
5 I iavagicd cu teins kbaeanes eelen 
De TI ie ooo e 8 hes inscdns vesenas 
1 cca kinvds db wekcsosedeaekerene eden 
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1 WEE oon cic aw.ce nn agpls one aa wae $2.50 
1 ee ae ene rer Te fo we 1.25 
1 Ge Ae DAMIR, «5 6 0's v.0.0-0-cicee end beaureves 30.00 
1 BE. cn cecds ky ecdoevcadewesteeepunchenenin 2.00 
1 I 2 8. occ. wc Sea obec ek awkeetian 2.50 
1 SNOT. 5 4.<).sa. 50: wid 6-06 00 slo che 000k ee 6.00 
1 Cg er errr ee 7.00 
2 RI II 0 5s.0.d. os s6s sive Tae $1.25 2.50 
50 lbs. MEG coc? ciated aus ds ict kaas ve men eee 12 6.00 
50 Ibs. Rs eee uur, Y ncia sinlalkonice mae ele $3 6.00 
10 CONG TONE 0 65. 6586s hoegcnsew ences 1.50} 15.00 
1 SIN 1. co. pikiets oto ine Trae eee 4.00 4.00 
1 lbs. BS ER SA Oe ORE PE Ee 2.00 2.00 
50 pounds of castingS.........cccccccccccccescecs .06 3.00 
1 RIN WEE io co. 4.6.5.000 vlaces tan see sae way tae .75 
3 RE oc ovis dc su eesdntesonssaenoneen .50 1.50 
4 NN oc cic tanle ale pea aaner ee .40 1.60 
2 sides RN IN 5. 6.55 const evceaneeeeees 3.00 6.00 
2 WE Ro onan sivnntwacecssenekesh 1.25 2.50 
1 bag 0 ae eer Ce Sees: 2.50 
1 set ee ee Ee. acer c 1.00 
i set NNN oo. ct.n sacs 65 6cien seven 566s eee ASE Sees kee 3.00 
1 set eg, Peres er ec ae 
1 NS eee ree ey 1.25 
1 MEA Petree eos .50 
1 IE, .o.6.c.0s sb a0es-0-60-t-a0'0'oat aes ee Cee ee nee .50 
1 INS i viiot's%x0desee ences. kanes oe .25 
1 WS oo. cs5e Vice dne eben unitate ad ens eee ae .50 








LEO L. McCOY, 
Red Bluff, California, 
November ist, 1922. 


These articles of country produce were turned into the store 
of Captain Joseph McCoy, at his store in Waterloo, 
Clark county, Mo., during the months of June, July 
and August, 1841. 


12 pounds of butter...........csccsescemveresveces } 12: $1.20 
SGD DONE CE GOR 6 oo 5 o0.0 0ctsc snc cnswsanccesaees .03 3.00 
SO IE OE lias 6. oko co .0b x0 0e lenin cteseceoee- . 03 3.00 

Se reer rr rs: Prec 5.00 
oor 56.06 ete n sie ceneisdesseveses ae sacenbed 8.00 
Sg rere rrr re err 4.00 
FOP RONNIE  s :65. 655 nc dciviscessenerneuaatieeees 2.50 7.50 
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Ee re Pee Ce er rr eee 
ERP eT errr e CoCr T ee 
IIS ora ox dace Sawecs tees 
are en eee ee ee 
One day teaming 
rrr erry rrr 
EE EP 
III 5 bk cccescracasceces 
5 pounds tallow 
One book 


Re en eee ee ee er ire en 
he Nig tl ter wav en wirencamodene pees eh acne 
One load of hay 
EET PT CE CLOT ET 
5 bushels of corn 
PS ari lirrg co wih bind Ramen had ahate Po mnan en 
One day hauling 
re er eer ce re 
IR olen os ot aws co ewes yeas an 
For keeping one horse four weeks 

For building one chimney... . 
III, dais Sow enndcc taean tipecens 
One load of timothy * ay 
For two days hauling 
Horse hire one day 








CORRECTIONS ON A CENTURY OF MISSOURI ART 


By J. S. Ankeney 
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Clerical errors in the first article on this subject appearing 
in the July number of this Review call for the following changes: 


Facing page 482, the title of Plate 2 should be ‘‘Yosti House,” instead 


of “‘Yost,”’ and also in footnote 3. 


On page 486, line 9, omit the comma between the words ‘‘and”’ and 


“habits.” 


Page 488, line 3, change ‘‘Pantheon” to “Parthenon.” 


Page 490, line 3, change “Breek’”’ to ‘‘Greek.” 


Page 493, line 19, change “important” to “imported.” 
Page 494, last line, omit the first comma after the word “columns.” 
Page 496, line 8, change “courthouse” to “Corinthian.” 
Page 499, line 8, change “Dr. Johnson” to ‘McElhiney.” 
Page 500, line 10, omit comma between “‘first’”’ and “Lindell.” 


Page 501, line 21, “Renaissance” instead of “‘Rennissance.”’ 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


COMMUNICATION 


This interesting letter (dated December 4, 1922) was 
received from Mr. Douglass Stewart, of Chillicothe, Missouri. 


I noticed in the last issue of the Historical Review an interview you 
had with Mr. R. B. Price of Columbia, and my attention was particularly 
called to the Johnson family spoken of by Mr. Price on page 24. I have 
never had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Price, although each of my children 
has spoken many times about him to me. I do not know whether they 
did banking business with him while attending University or not, but 
through them his name has become very familiar to me. 

You may show him this letter. It may be of interest to him to know 
what became of the Johnson family. Adamantine Johnson was an old 
man when he was appointed cashier (First National) of the bank here at 
its organization. He died some years ago, leaving the following cuaildren: 
Dr. Adamantine Johnson, who lives at Watson, Missouri; Dr. Robert 
Fisher Johnson, who lives at Enid, Oklahoma; a daughter, Emma Maud 
Morrison, living in New York City; another daughter, Pocahontas Dulaney, 
Kansas City, Missouri; another daughter, Miss Sue A. Johnson, living 
at Kansas City, Missouri; a son, Novazembla Johnson, who lives here 
and has a daughter, the wife of Mr. M. E. Perryman, who is employed in 
the postoffice at Columbia, Missouri. 

I knew all of the older Johnsons except Novazembla. Mr. Novazembla 
Johnson, who resides here, tells me that his mother through her mother, 
Hariette Monroe, a niece of President James Monroe, claimed relationship 
to Pocahontas. Now, that’s how the name Pocahontas came into the 
family. You may say to Mr. Price that this is one of the best families of 
people we have ever had in this part of the state. 


CORRECTION 


Allow me to call your attention to a great historical slip in an article 
in the latest issue of the Review. The slip is not yours but is found in 
the article on early Baptist history (pp. 106-107). If it had said—‘‘Which 
is the oldest Baptist Church in the County,” instead of the State, the 
statement would have been true to the history. But there are, or were, 
twelve or fifteen Baptist churches in Missouri before the organization of 
the one that it was memorializing, and many of them are still in existence 
and are active, prosperous churches today. Bethel Church in Cape Girar- 
deau county was the first church, and it lived to be mother of several 
churches, but was merged in the First Church of Jackson, one mile and 
a half north of its original location in 1824. The oldest church still living, 
is the Fee Fee Church, St. Louis county, and is recognized by the Baptists 
as the oldest as it is still an active church. It was the second in organiza- 
tion and dates from 1807.—R. P. Rider, Liberty, Missouri, December 5, 
1922. 
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FROM CASS COUNTY 


In the Cass County Democrat (Harrisonville) of December 
7, 1922, appeared this article. The editor, Mr. Homer J. 
Clark, has always been an advocate of the study and preserva- 
tion of State history and a supporter of The State Historical 
Society. 


From the State Historical Society of Missouri, comes an appeal for 
recruits for the Society, and it is an appeal that not merely hundreds, but 
thousands, of Missourians should be happy and proud to answer. 

The State Historical Society, with 2,200 members, now ranks as 
second in membership among the 48 states of the Union. The Society is 
now making an especial effort to establish itself as first in the United 
States, in the point of active membership. It should be the easiest thing 
in the world to put over. There is not a newspaper editor in the state, 
not a public official of enough consequence to deserve the name, not a 
member of any Literary Club worthy of the name or a school teacher 
seriously attached to the profession, who should not be a member of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri. 

There is nothing, at all, complicated about breaking into this Society; 
no petitions to be filled out and the result of the ballot thereon to be 
awaited; no initiation fee; no red tape entanglements to sever; all anybody 
has to do is to send a dollar to Floyd C. Shoemaker, Secretary, at Columbia, 
Mo., with the statement that enrollment is desired in the Society for a 
year. If you ever get in, you'll never want out, and each year, thereafter, 
you will gladly remit your dollar to retain your membership. 

To each member of the Society is sent the quarterly magazine, ‘The 
Missouri Historical Review,’”’ which contains articles of interest and value 
to everybody who takes pride in the state’s political, social, economic and 
cultural development. During the years 1920 and 1921, The Review con- 
tained 1,249 pages of reading matter, on Missouri and Missourians. 

At Columbia, the Society has assembled a historical library of 145,679 
volumes, including more than 11,000 volumes of Missouri newspapers, 
dating from 1819 to the present. Any citizen in the state has access to 
this library, at will, and, for those who are unable to make direct use of 
the library, and who desire information on state history, the Society cheer- 
fully furnishes the data. Its correspondence now amounts to 10,000 
letters a year. 

There is no real good reason why the Society should not have a mem- 
bership of 20,000 or 25,000 in the state. There is no good reason why it 
shouldn't have a membership of 200 or 300 in Cass county, instead of the 
20 or 30 it does have. If there are any of our Cass county friends, who 
wish to join, and are too timid, too bashful, or too lazy to send their dol- 
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lars and requests in to Mr. Shoemaker, if they will bring their dollars 
to the Cass County Democrat office, we shall be glad to give them receipts, 
and will forward their fees to the State Historical Society. Now, 
don't all you Literary Clubs in Harrisonville try to stampede the office 
force with your subscriptions. 


MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN TEXT BOOKS 
COMPILED BY J. WILLARD RIDINGS 


THE REAL MEANING OF THE WORD ‘‘MISSOURI”’ 
From The Kansas City Star, August 27, 1922. 


Did you ever wonder where Missouri got its name? The following, 
reprinted from the Boonville, Mo., Democrat of October 22, 1897, at the 
time Col. William F. Switzler was the editor, explains it: 

Among certain classes of thinkers, historians and writers there has 
always existed some controversy respecting the meaning of the word 
“Missouri” and the proper, or preferable, pronunciation. . . . Quite a 
large number of our historians and newspaper writers have taught the 
people to believe that the word “Missouri” as applied to our great river 
means ‘‘muddy water.” 

We are well persuaded that this is an error, the history of which may 
be thus briefly stated: After the discovery of the Upper or Northern 
Mississippi River by Marquette and Joliet at the mouth of the Wisconsin 
on June 17, 1673, these two explorers called the great river which stretched 
away hundreds of miles south to an unknown sea, “Conception.” Sur- 
rendering their frail bark canoe to the swift current of the broad river now 
known in all languages as the Mississippi, they descended to the mouth 
of the Illinois, and then to the mouth of the Missouri, which Marquette 
named ‘‘Pe-kit-a-noui,” an Indian name which means ‘muddy water.” 
To this fact, we think, can reasonably be referred the popular error that 
“Missouri” means ‘‘muddy water.” 

The name given the river by Marquette prevailed until Marest’s 
time (1712) when it was called ‘“‘Missowi,” from the fact that a tribe of 
Indians known as “‘Missouris” inhabited the country at the river’s mouth, 
the same probably now embraced within the limits of St. Louis county. 

“Missouri” does not and never did properly mean “muddy water,” 
but “‘Wooden Canoe.” It belongs to the Illinois dialect of the Algonquin 
Indian language, the language which was generally spoken (as maintained 
by many historians) by the various aboriginal tribes between the Missis- 
sippi River and Delaware Bay. Discussing this subject some years ago, 
the Brooklyn Eagle maintained that it is not very difficult to gather 
support for the definition and derivation of the word Missouri. Among 
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the Indians of Maine a boat or canoe was called ‘‘A-ma-Sui.” With the 
Narragansetts it was ‘‘Ma-shu-e;”’ with the Delawares it was ‘‘Ma-sho-la”; 
with the Miamis about Lake Michigan it was ‘‘Mis-so-la”; with the 
Illinois tribe it was ‘Wic-wes-Missuri” for a birch bark canoe, and “‘We- 
Mis-su-re” for a wooden canoe or canoe fashioned from a log of wood. 
The name “‘Missuris” or “Missouri’’ was originally applied by the Indians 
of Lake Michigan region to the tribe of Indians living west of the Missis- 
sippi and along the shore of the Missouri. The term meant, “The people 
who use wooden canoes.’ The Lake Michigan Indians used birch bark 
canoes, as did Marquette and Joliet in their descent of the Wisconsin to 
the “Conception,” while the Indians on the Muddy River used canoes 
dug out of logs because the birch bark canoes were too frail for the navi- 
gation of that turbulent stream. 

The first reference to the Missouris tribe of Indians made by a Euro- 
pean was by Marquette, in a letter written in 1670 to La Mercier, his 
father superior, as Indians ‘“‘who use canoes of wood.” On Marquette’s 
map appears the name and location of the ‘(Ou Messoure.”’ 


HE HEARD BENTON SPEAK. 
From Liberty Advance, March 27, 1922. 


Reading an article in your paper about the great Missouri statesman, 
Thomas H. Benton, revived a half-forgotten incident of my early years. 
Senator Benton was advertised to speak at Weston, Platte county. I 
was about 14 years of age, but had a consuming desire to see and hear 
Mr. Benton. 

I had heard my father talk so much about him and point so often to 
him as a shining example for young men to imitate. My father was an 
old-time Clay and Doniphan Whig, but he clung to Benton until his 
death. I have since thought that each being from the “Old North State” 
may have had something to do with his case. 

I rode horseback twenty miles on the hot summer day to hear the 
speech. Mr. Benton delivered his address in a grove near the old Wells 
homestead, just outside the city limits. He was a large man, tending to 
stoutness. He wore a black alpaca coat, a standing collar and a stock 
necktie, which were common in those days. Mr. Benton had a strong face 
and though his voice was not musical, it was clear and his enunciation so 
perfect that all in that vast audience could have heard every word dis- 
tinctly. 

I was too young to appreciate or understand much that he said about 
state and national affairs, but some things he said I can recall at this far 
hour. At one stage of the address he said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen—we learn from history that there was a 
time when we had Christ and anti-Christ. Now we have Benton and 
anti-Benton.” 
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He then proceeded to flay the anti’s to the queen’s taste. 

At another time he said: “I love the old Whigs. They meet me face 
to face and shake hands with me, when I know and they know they will 
not vote for me. But these antis flee at my approach, or steal ‘round be- 
hind me, eager to see or hear something on which to base their monumental 
lies.” 

Further along in his address he said: “Ladies and gentlemen—down 
in the city of St. Louis there is a great manufactory (with a wave of the 
hand); of course there are so many manufactories down there, but this 
is a manufactory of lies. I refer to the Missourt Republican.” 

At another time he said: “‘Out in northeast Missouri, at the city of 
Palmyra, there is an infant sheep who runs an anti-Benton newspaper. 
He cails himself Lamb.” 

I have learned since there was a man by that name who published a 
very vigorous anti-Benton newspaper during that campaign. The wither- 
ing sarcasm and manner with which Benton said these things was some- 
thing never to be forgotten. 

Mr. Benton impressed me as the greatest man I had ever seen. He 
spoke in rather a conversational tone and made no apparent effort at 
oratory. Yet for more than three hours he held the close attention of 
that vast audience to the end. 

At night, James N. Burnes, then a rising young lawyer, spoke in 
reply from the balcony of the hotel to a crowded street below. I cannot 
now recall anything he said except this—‘‘No human, unless possessed 
of the colossal egotism of Mr. Benton, could compare himself to the 
Savior of the world.” 

At Palmyra they tell of an amusing incident that illustrates Benton’s 
readiness in meeting embarassing situations. A list of questions was 
prepared by some lawyers to heckle Mr. Benton. But each refused to 
present them. A rather noisy young county politician was induced to 
take the job. 

Mr. Benton was well along in his speech when this young man arose, 
and, in a loud voice, said: ‘‘Mr. Benton, I desire to ask a question.” 

The speaker paused a moment, then, pointing his finger straight at 
the young man, said in thundering tone: ‘I don’t know you, sir. Who are 
you, sir?” 

“My name is Hendrin.” 

“Well, Mr. Hendrin, just let our acquaintance cease right there, sir.”’ 

Mr. Hendrin took his seat and no further interruption was tried. 
Fayette, Mo. 7: te Gs 
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TEXAS COUNTY HISTORY. 
From the Houston Herald, August 25, 1921. 


The territory now known as Texas county has been attached to several 
Missouri counties in territory and state. In 1812 it was a part.of Cape 
Girardeau county. In 1813 it- became a part of Washington and Cape 
Girardeau counties; in 1818, a part of Franklin and Wayne counties; in 
1821, a part of Gasconade and Wayne counties; in 1829, a part of Craw- 
ford and Wayne counties; in 1831, a part of Crawford and Ripley counties; 
in 1833, a part of Crawford, Greene, Ripley and Pulaski counties; in 1837, 
a part of Pulaski and Shannon counties; in 1843, a part of Ashley county, 
which was attached to Shannon; in 1845, organized as a separate county. 
In 1855 a part of Texas county was given to Dent county and in 1870a 
part of Douglas county was attached to Texas. The present boundaries 
were adopted in 1872, with a small correction in the Wright-Texas county 
line. 

The territory now known as Texas county was fizst permanently 
settled about 1816. Saw mills were established early and the Piney river 
was used to raft lumber to market. Among the earliest saw mills were 
those of Pettit, McDonald and Sullens. In 1826 Danbey Lynch settled 
in Texas county and found saw mills in operation by Josiah H. Burkhart, 
Thomas Cork, Richard Sullens, John Ormsby and others. 

February 14, 1845, the county of Texas was established by act of 
the Missouri Legislature. February 20, 1845. Governor John C. Edwards 
commissioned the following as the first county officials: James R. Gardner, 
Henry F. Ormsby and David Lynch, county judges; William C. Skinner, 
county clerk; Asa Ellis, assessor; Cyrus H. Frost, sheriff. 

The first election was held in August, 1846. David Lynch, David B. 
Commons and James M. Dougherty were elected county judges; Cyrus 
H. Frost, sheriff; Willis G. Jones, assessor. The first term of the county 
court was held at Eiisworth in April, 1845. Cornelius B. Lynch was 
appointed treasurer. 

M. A. Staton and others presented a petition asking the court to 
appoint a commission to locate a site for the county seat. James Tunnell, 
of Wright county, Samuel! H. Grigsby, of Pulaski, and John Bedford, of 
Shannon, were appointed as the commission. A forty-acre tract was 
secured and the present site of Houston was chosen as the county seat. 
John T. Fourt was appointed county seat commissioner. The contract 
for building a court house was awarded to James G. Sweeney in 1847, 
and J. R. Gardner was appointed superintendent of building. The court 
house was completed and accepted in December, 1847, and at that time 
the first session of the court in Houston was held. 

The court house burned in 1850. A brick court house was then 
ordered by the court, to be 35 x 45 feet, and Allen Hamer bought the 
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building contract for $550. This building was completed in December, 
1851. During the time of construction the records were kept at the home 
of R. Y. Smyley. 


PERSONALS. 


Hon. Frank W. Buffum: Born in Wisconsin in 1859; 
died at St. Louis, Missouri, November 12, 1922. He came 
to Louisiana, Missouri, as a child, with his parents, and spent 
his life in pursuit of various business activities in that vicinity. 
At the time of his death he was president of the Buffum Tool 
Company. Prior to that he had held extensive telephone and 
lumber interests. He served four years as State Highway 
Commissioner under Governor Elliot W. Major. 


George F. Crutchley: Born in Ray county, Missouri’ 
February 2, 1857; died at Norborne, Missou1i, December 11° 
1922. Mr. Crutchley established and conducted a genera! 
merchandise business at Norborne for some twenty-five years: 
In 1900 he started publication of the Norborne Democrat 
and was successful as an editor. He served two terms as 
mayor of Norborne and ducing President Wilson’s adminis- 
tration was appointed internal revenue collector for the western 
district of Missouri. 


Hon. H. D. Evans: Born at Steelville, Missouri, June 
11, 1859; died at Jefferson City, Missouri, October 25, 1922. 
He became interested in banking while a young man and was 
one of the organizers, and for years the cashier, of the Lead 
Belt Bank of Bonne Terre. In 1920 he was appointed chair- 
man of the Board of Managers of the State Eleemosynary 
Institutions. Mr. Evans was a member of the State Historical 
Society. 


Judge W. N. Evans: Born in Owsley county, Kentucky, 
September 11, 1849; died at West Plains, Missouri, November 
12, 1922. He enlisted in the Confederate Army at the age 
of 14 and served throughout the war. He came to Missouri 
in 1869 and was admitted to the bar in 1875. His first public 
office came in 1877 with his election as superintendent of 
schools of Wright county. Shortly after this he moved to 
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Oregon county and was there elected prosecuting attorney in 
1878. He became a resident of Howell county in 1885 and 
was appointed circuit judge for the 20th judicial circuit by 
Governor David R. Francis to fill an unexpired term. From 
that time until 1916 Judge Evans served continuously on the 
circuit bench. He was manager of Joseph W. Folk’s campaign 
for governor in 1904. 


Hon. Porter Gilvin: Born in Boone county, Missouri, 
March 26, 1866; died at Jefferson City, Missouri, November 
11, 1922. Mr. Gilvin came to the state penitentiary as wall 
guard in 1888. He became interested in prison management 
and obtained promotion until, during the administration of 
Governor Gardner, he was made warden. In this position 
he was especially noted because of the love and respect in 
which he was held by the convicts. 


Col. James H. McCord: Born at Savannah, Missouri, 
November 2, 1857; died at St. Joseph, Missouri, September 
8, 1922. Col. McCord was graduated from Virginia Military 
Institute in 1879 and entered business in St. Joseph. He was 
for many years active in military circles and was credited 
with much of the success in the organization of the Missouri 
National Guard. He was made first lieutenant of Co. A, 
St. Joseph light infantry, in 1879. He continued bis con- 
nection with the National Guard throughout the years and 
was promoted until in 1905 he was made a colonel. In 1917 
Governor Gardner appointed Col. McCord Adjutant General 
of Missouri, making him executive draft officer for the State. 


Hon. Vinton Pike: Born at Cornish, Maine, in 1850; 
died at St. Joseph, Missouri, October 13, 1922. He came to 
St. Joseph in 1868, there studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in 1872. For 50 years he was actively engaged as an 
attorney in that city. He served as city counselor from 1882 
to 1884 and was a member of the city board of public utilities 
from 1910 to 1914. At the time of his death he was a member 
of the State Board of Law Examiners. 
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Hon. J. J. Russell: Born in Mississippi county, Mis- 
souri, August 23, 1854; died at Charleston, Missouri, October 
19, 1922. He was educated in the public schools, the Charles- 
ton Academy and the University of Missouri. He was elected 
county school commissioner of Mississippi county in 1879, 
prosecuting attorney in 1881, and representative to the 
Thirty-fourth and Thirty-fifth General Assembly. He served 
as Speaker of the House in the Thirty-fifth Assembly. He 
was a member from the Fourteenth Missouri district, of the 
Sixtieth, Sixty-second, Sixty-third, Sixty-fourth and Sixty- 
fifth Cogresses. 


Hon. Lon V. Stephens: Born at Boonville, Missouri, 
December 21, 1858; died at St. Louis, January 10, 1923. He 
was educated at Cooper Institute, Kemper Family School 
and Washington and Lee University. As a young man he 
entered the newspaper field and became editor of the Boon- 
ville Advertiser. He later became interested in banking and 
gained considerable prominence as the receiver of the Fifth 
National Bank of St. Louis. As a result of his work in this 
capacity he was appointed State Treasurer by Governor 
David R. Francis in 1889, serving subsequently until 1897. 
He was elected Governor in 1896, on the free-silver platform. 
One of his notable acts as chief executive of the state was the 
creating of the State Fair at Sedalia. Since his retirement 
from public life he had devoted his time to banking interests 
in Jefferson City, Bunceton and St. Louis. 


Dr. George A. Still: Born March 12, 1882, at Eudora, 
Kansas; died at Kirksville, Missouri, November 23, 1922. 
He attended the Kirksville Teachers’ College and Drake 
University, was graduated from the Rush Medical Depart- 
ment of Northwestern University in 1904. In 1906 he was 
graduated from the American School of Osteopathy at Kirks- 
ville. He did post-graduate work in Berlin and Vienna. 
He specialized in surgery and became surgeon-in-chief of the 
American School of Osteopathy in 1907. In 1917 he was 
made president of the school. 
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John Barber White: Born in Chautauqua county, New 
York, in 1847; died at Kansas City, Missouri, January 5, 
1923. He came to Missouri in 1880 and acquired large 
forest and lumber interests, first in Missouri and then over 
the entire west. He was also connected with banking institu- 
tions. In 1917 he served as a member of the United States 
Shipping Board. Mr. White was very interested in historical 
matters and was a member of the Missouri Society of Colonial 
Wars, Missouri Sons of the Revolution, American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, State Historical Society of 
Missouri, New England Historical and Genealogical Society, 
Heath (Massachusetts) Historical Society, Missouri Valley 
Historical Society, Virginia Historical Society, Harieian 
Histoiical Society of London, England, National Geographic 
Society and the American Society of International Law. He 
was quite an extensive writer along genealogical lines and had 
written and published several volumes having to do with the 
genealogy of the White family. 

Thomas Benton White: Born May 7, 1843, at Kalida, 
Ohio; died May 4, 1922, at Denver, Colorado. He served 
from 1861 to 1864 in the Civil War with Company H, 42nd 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry. After the war he worked on news- 
papers in Denver, Colorado, New York City and other places. 
In 1883 he came to Warsaw, Missouri, and purchased the 
Missouri Enterprise, later changing the name of the paper 
to The Benton County Enterprise. He was still the owner of 
this paper at the time of his death, but had retired from active 
work as editor in 1915. 

Hon. E. E. Yates: Born at Gallatin, Missouri, October 
16, 1861; died at Kansas City, Missouri, December 3, 1922. 
He was graduated from Central College, Fayette, Missouri, 
and began the practice of law in Gallatin. In 1893 he moved 
to Kansas City and became associated with Judge M. A. Fyke 
in the practice of his profession. During the administration 
of Governor Dockery he served a short time as State Super- 
intendent of Insurance. For a few years he was one of the 
law partners of Senator James A. Reed, severing the firia 
connection in 1912 to practice law alone. 
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HISTORICAL ARTICLES IN MISSOURI 
NEWSPAPERS 


JULY-DECEMBER, 1921. 


Andrew County. Savannah, Reporter. 
Aug. 5. Missouri Centennial Edition. Historical sketch of the Re- 
porter, 
Dec. 2. Sketch of the life of Judge A. D. Burnes, circuit judge in Andrew 
county for 23 years. See also Andrew County Democrat for 
December 2, 1921. 


Atchison County. Rockport, Atchison County Journal. 
Sept. 29. The dollars and dimes. A story of the financial situation fol- 
lowing the Civil War. 


Dec. 22. Sketch of the life of J. A. Newell, Union veteran. See also 
Atchison County Mail for December 23, 1921. 





Atchison County Mail. 
Nov. 11. Sketch of the life of Charles R. Burke, Confederate veteran. 


Tarkio, Avalanche. 
July 29. Missouri Centennial Edition. 
Pioneer days in Atchison county. Excerpts from ‘History of 
Holt and Atchison Counties—1882." 
Origin of Tarkio College. By Prof. H. W. Spencer. 
Tarkio in the early ‘80's. Town organization taken from 
minutes of first township board meeting. 


Audrain County. Mexico, Weekly Intelligencer. 
Aug. 4. Missouri Centennial Edition. 
Short history of Missouri Military Academy and Hardin Col- 
lege. 
History and description of Audrain county. 
Oct. 13. Days of old Southland recalled by U. D. C. historical program. 





Weekly Ledger. 
July 28. Mexico has grown from a village of 80 to a thriving city since 
1853. 
Aug. 4. Missouri Centennial Edition. 
A history of Audrain county. 
Audrain men who made the supreme sacrifice in the World 
War—with photographs 
Audrain Civil War stories. 
Some early Mexico news. Facts about city and county taken 
from the files of tne Ledger. 
Aug. 18. Mexico Presbyterian Church is one of oldest and foremost in 
Synod. A short sketch. 
Sept. Christian Churen of Mexico has been active since 1840. 
Sept. 8. Columbia mansion, former home of Governor C. H. Hardin. 
Oct. 13. History of Wednesday Club. 
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Barton County. Liberal, News. 
Aug. 5. Sketch of the life of E. J. Jernart, Union veteran. 


Bates County. Audrain, Journal. 
Oct. 27. Sxetch of the life of Wilson Adams, Union veteran. 


Butler, Republican Press. 
Dec. 16. Paper has birthday. Some facts about Republican Press. 


Boone County. Centralia, Courier. 
Oct. 28. Sketch of the life of J. T. Mitchell, former state bank com- 
missioner. See also Fireside Guard for October 28tn. 





Fireside Guard. 

July 1. From Harvey Hulen. Under this heading appear interesting 
reminiscences of the Civil War period and Mr. Hulen’s 
experiences in the Confederate Army. Continued in issues 
of July 22; August 12, 26; September 2, 9, 16, 23, 30; October 
7, 14, 21, 28; November 4, 11, 25; December 2, 9, 23 and 30. 


Columbia, Herald-Statesman. 
Dec. 22. Sketch of the life of L. T. Searcy, county official. 





Evening Missourian. 

July 5. Here’s what M. U. looked like te the visitor 40 years ago. 
Picture and description. 

July 6. Mark Twain, reporter. As told by himself at a printers’ 
banquet in New York City; with a sketch of his life. Con- 
tinued in issue of July 7th. 

July 18. Historical significance of names of Boone county towns. 

July 20. Guerillas made raid near here 57 years ago. A Civil War 
incident. 

Aug. 9. One building in business section has stood for 71 years. A 
description of Columbia's main street in 1850. 

Aug. 11. Centralia had one of worst fights known. Story of battle of 
September 27, 1864. Reprinted from St. Louis Republic of 
August 5, 1900. 

Aug. 24. Tells thrills of childhood in Columbia during Civil War. Rem- 
iniscences of Ben M. Anderson. 

Oct. 4. W. T. Anderson tells of being mistaken for bushwhacker. A 
Civil War incident. 

Oct. 17. R. B. Price, Sr., observes his 89th birthday with recollections of 
pioneer days. 

Oct. 29. Sketch of the life of Judge John D. Lawson, former dean of the 
School of Law of the University of Missouri. 

Nov. 2. War enmity in 1868 lost M. U. her first appropriation. 

Nov. 17. First headline in Missouri tells of State’s admission into Union. 
Reprinted from the St. Louis Intelligencer of March 25, 1820. 

Nov. 19. Thwarting bushwhackers made Mrs. Guitar thankful in 1863. 
A Civil War incident. 

Nov. 25. Columbia church buildings show a marked change since 1865. 

Dec. 27. Oldest Baptist church in State is 8 miles north of Rocheport. 

Dec. 29. Mrs. Martna Smith tells of hardships endured in Civil War. 





Daily Tribune 
Oct. 25. Confederate navy played a large part in war against Union. 
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Buchanan County. St. Joseph, Gazette. 
Sept. 25. What St. Joseph boasted of in 1889 and what it needed for 
future. Reprinted from ‘‘Handbook of Northwest Missouri 
for 1889.”’ 
Oct. 30. Seventy-fifth Anniversary Number History of the Gazette and 
considerable historical material relating to St. Joseph. 
History of the Platte purchase. 
History of the St. Joseph public school system. 
Pictorial section of pioneer St. Joseph people and places. 
Nov. 27. Mark Twain's birthday of added significance this year. Some 
incidents of his life. 
Dec. 2. Sketch of the life of Judge A. D. Burnes, of the 5th judicial 
circuit. 





News-Press. 
Nov. 25. Recalls days of old city script. Facts concerning early-day 
debts of city. 


Observer. 

July 30. When she first came to St. Joseph in 1861. Reminiscences of 
Mrs. 8S. S. Wolcott. Reprinted from Burlington Junction 
Post. 





Caldweli County. Breckenridge, Bulletin. 
Aug. 12. . Missouri Centennial Edition. 
Early history of Breckenridge. 


Callaway County. Fulton, Missouri Telegraph. 
July 21. 100th anniversary was celebrated. Sketch of Old Cedar 
Primitive Baptist Church. 
Nov. 10. Callaway politics in 1870. Extracts from Telegraph of Novem- 
ber 4, 1870. 


Cape Girardeau County. Jackson, Missouri Cash-Book. 
July 28. Williams Creek news. A historical sketcn of old McKenzie 
Chapel and Methodist church in Cape Girardeau county. 
Continued in issue of August 18ta. 
Aug. 25. Col. E. D. Hays’ centennial speech. A historical resume of 
Missouri. 
Dec. 15. Story of Butt McGuire, noted guerilla warrior. 


Carroll County. Carrollton, Democrat. 
Sept. 23. Sketch of the life of Judson B. Hale, former county official and 
member of Missouri general assembly from Carroll county. 
see also Republican-Record for September 22nd. 


Carter County. Van Buren, Current Local. 
Oct. 13. Missouri Masons observe grand lodge centennial. Historical 
sketch of Masonry in Missouri. 
Dec. 8. An Indian legend of the Big Blue Spring in Current River 
Ozarks. 


Cass County. Drexel, Star. 
Nov. 10. Sketcn of the life of James S. Hays, Confederate veteran. 


Cedar County. Stockton, Cedar County Republican. 
Dec. 15. Sketch of the life of Lewis Clemons, Mexican War and Civil 
War veteran. 
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Clark County. 
July 15. 
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Kahoka, Clark County Courier. 

Chapters from the history of Clark county. Continued in 
issues of August 26; September 2; October 7, 21; November 
4, 11, 25; December 2, 9, 16 and 23. 





July 15. 


Clay County. 
Aug. 22. 


Oct. 10. 


Gazette- Herald. 

Chapters of Clark county history. Continued in issues of 
July 29; August 12, 26; September 2, 9. 23, 30; October 7, 
14, 21, 28; November 4, 11, 18, 25; December 2, 9, 16, 23. 


Liberty, Advance. 

Old money. Various coinages of the United States. Re- 
printed from the Washington. D. ©O., Star. 

Sketch of the life of John B. Murray, former editor of the 
Advance. 





July 1. 


July 22. 
Sept. 16. 


Nov. 4. 


Cole County. 
July 1. 


Tribune. 

Picture of ‘‘Steamboat’’ Green's hotel. A Liberty landmark 
of 50 years ago. 

Kansas City in 1840; as described by tne late John C. McOoy. 

When Quantrell began. How his border warfare started in 
the "60's. Reprinted from the Kansas Oity Post. 

A prosperous old lodge. Historical sketch of Masonic lodge, 
organized in 1840. 


Jefferson City, Mosby’s Missouri Message. 
Missourians you have known. A regular department contain- 
ing stories of famous Missourians. 


Cooper County. Boonville, Weekly Advertiser. 


Pioneer life in Cooper county. 
Boonville in 1868. Recollections of W. E. Walton. 








Central Missouri Republican. 
Who was first white man in Cooper county’ 
Story of early explorations. 
Boonville was born before Missouri was. Some early history 


Missouri Centennial Edition. 

Old river steamers. A list of names. 

The story of Cooper county. 

Across Missouri 100 years ago. 

Why I came to Missouri, by Prof. D. R. Cully, with description 
of conditions before Civil War. 


Early history of Boonville. 


Cooper county in census of 1850. 
Old hotel register, record of events, of old City Hotel at Boon- 


Old ‘‘stray’’ notices published long ago. 
Early days in Cooper county. 

Sketch of Nathaniel Leonard, pioneer. 
History of Bell Air Church. 


Aug. 11. 
Dec. 27. 
Aug. 4 
of Boonville. 
Bunceton, Eagle. 
Aug. 5. 
Mills of long ago. 
Civil War days here. 
ville. 
Sept. 2. 
Dec. 16. 


Missouri and her first Christmas. Christmas 50 years ago. 
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Dade County. Greenfield, Vedette. 
July 7. A forgotten massacre. Story of Seminole War and Major 
Dade, for whom county was named. 
Dec. 8. Sketch of the life of Capt. Geo. W. Gilmore, Union veteran. 


Daviess County. Gallatin, Democrat. 
Aug. 4. Missouri Centennial Edition. 
Governor Dockery’s address on the occasion of the 40th anni- 

versary of the Battle of Wilson’s Creek, 1901. 

Aug. 11. Missouri—a glorious heritage. A resume of Missouri’s 100 
years of statehood. By A. M. Dockery. Printed also in 
North Missourian for August 11th. 

Aug. 24. Sketch of the life of J. T. Day, former publisher of the North 
Missourian and county official. 


North Missourian, 

Dec. 1. Interesting history. Description of pioneer conditions in 
Daviess county. Reprinted from North Missourian for 
1899. 





Winston, Sentinel. 
Sept. 29. 21 yearsold. A sketch of the Sentinel, with considerable news - 
paper history of Winston. 


Dunklin County. Kennett, Dunklin Democrat. 
Nov. 11. Sketch of the life of J. L. Downing, former state and county 
official. See also News for November 11th. 





Dunklin County News. 
Dec. 9. History of Missouri's constitution. From address delivered 
before the Dunklin County Bar Association. 


Franklin County. Sullivan, News. 
July 28. A Franklin county pioneer and California gold seexer. Sketch 
of John R. Smith. 
Aug. 11. Sketch of Stephen Sullivan, founder of the town of Sullivan. 
Aug. 25. Pioneers in Meramec township about 100 years ago. 
Soot. 29. The 49-er’s guide book. Some extracts from a guide book for 
emigrants to California in 1849. 


Union, Republican Tribune. 
Oct. 7. Old landmark gone. History of church built in 1843 and used 
by several denominations. 


Washington, Franklin County Observer. 
Aug. 5. Missouri Centennial Edition. 
Historical facts of City of Washington. 
Stores of Washington. Short sketches of business firms. 





Citizen. 

July 8. The memories of early impressions of a scattered generation. 
Random historical recollections of Washington and Franklin 
county. Continued in issue of July 15th. 


Gentry County. Albany, Capital. 
Dec. 29. Sketch of the life of James W. Baine, Union veteran. 
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Ledger. 
Oct. 13. Reminiscences of old settler. Description of pioneer life of 
Gentry county. 


Greene County. Springfield, Leader. 
Sept. 6. Ozark caves present many mysteries. A descriptive sketch. 


Harrison County. Bethany, Clipper. 
Nov. 16. Sketch of the life of R. H. Wren, Union veteran. See also 
Republican for November 16th. 
Nov. 30. Sketch of the life of J. W. Kenyon, Union veteran. See also 
Republican, Nov. 30th. 
Sketch of the life of W. Wanamaker, former circuit judge. 
See also Republican for November 23 and 30. 


Henry County. Clinton, Henry County Democrat. 
Sept. 29. An historic site. Sketch of Sarde’s Church. 


Hickory County. Hermitage, Indez. 
July 7. Early county history. Reprinted from Wilson's History of 
Hickory County. Continued in issues of July 14th and 
August 4th and 11th. 
July 21. What Hickory did during the Civil War. By Wm. McCracken. 


Holt County. Craig, Leader. 
Dec. 9. Sketch of the life of Judge Alonzo D. Burnes. 


Mound City, News-Jeffersonian. 
Aug. 5. Missouri Centennial Edition. 
A bit of history. Early events connected with the settlement 
and development of Holt county. 
History of Mound City. 


Sept. 23. Sketch of the life of Judge John Kennish. 
Oregon, Holt County Sentinel. 

Sept. 23. Sketch of the life of Judge John Kennish. 

Dec. 9. Sketch of the life of Judge a. D. Burnes. 


Howard County. Fayette, Advertiser. 
July 28. Missouri Centennial Edition. 
A few Howard countians who have helped to make Missouri 
famous. 
News from all over Missouri in 1821. 
Dec. 15. Sketch of the life of H. B. Watts, former county official and 
Confederate veteran. 





Democrat-Leader. 
Aug. 4. Missouri Centennial Edition. 
Howard county's sons. 
Attack on Fayette during Civil War. 
Arrival of the first steamboat. 
Early Indian horrors. 
Past and present as illustrated by two Howard county news- 
papers. 
Historical sketch of Howard-Payne College. 
Fayette has grown from a log-cabin village to a city of beautiful 
homes. 
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4. 


Early history of Missouri. 
Oldest official records of Howard county. 
Chronological history of Howard county. 
History of Central College. 


Howell County. West Plains, Howell County Gazette. 


Sept. 15. 
Nov. 


Nov. 24. 


3. 


Sketch of the life of Rev. Daniel Shipman, pioneer preacher. 

Sketch of the life of John F. Wells, Mexican Way veteran. See 
also Journal for November 3rd. 

Sketch of the life of R. Q. Gilliland, former State and county 
official, 


Jackson County. Independence, Jackson Examiner. 


Two trails started here. Some facts about Oregon Trail and 
Santa Fe Trail. Reprinted from Outdoor Life. 


Kansas City, Catholic Register. 

Judge Johnson's father helped frame State constitution. Sketch 
of the life of Waldo P. Johnson, member of constitutional 
convention of 1875. 





——Journal. 

Early Missourians were tillers of soil. Some history of Mis- 
souri agriculture. Reprinted from Missouri Historical Re- 
view. Continued in issues of June 12th and 19th. 

Missouri's great men. Thumb-nail sketches of famous Mis- 


Judge Robert B. Middlebrook, famous judge of circuit court. 

Missouri passes 100th milestone in path of progress. A short 
historical sketch of State, with old view of Kansas City. 

Kansas City yesterday and today. Scenes in West Bottoms. 

Kansas City's history. 60 years of progress told in pictures. 

See city grow from early days to metropolis. Recollections 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert T. Bass. 

Operates Dallas mill his father bought in 1850. A sketch of 
Stubbins Watts, with considerable description of pioneer 


Pirate craft once infested the Mississippi. Story of early days 
on River. Reprinted from Memphis Commercial-Appeal. 
Do you remember when? View of Kansas Citians of the ‘80's, 

with old-fashioned bicycles, 
Senator Benton's prophecy a reality. A short historical sketch 


Catastrophes of Kansas City. 

Street roster in early days was family affair. 

Miscellaneous historical matter. 

From stage coach to Pullmans. Kansas City's transportation 


Kansas City’s great cyclones, with illustrations. 
Kansas City then and now. Views of the city of yesterday 


Homes of the Journal, from 1854 to 1921. 

Pioneer homes of Kansas City, as seen by present generation. 

Pioneer tells of early days of Sibley, Missouri. Recollections 
of Brig.-Gen. Wm. C. Harrelson. 


Oct. 7. 

Dec. 22. 

June 5. 

June 26. 
sourians. 

July 27. 

Aug. 7. 

Aug. 14. 

Aug. 21. 

Aug. 28. 

Sept. 11. 
water-power mill. 

Sept. 25. 

Oct. 2. 
of Kansas City. 
story in pictures. 
and today. 

Oct. 4. 


Commerce Bank founded in 1865. A historical sketch. 
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A municipality of historic milestones. Sketch of Independence, 


“The Dude” holds record among ‘‘ancient’’ trains. Sketch 
of C., M. & St. P. train. 

Kansas Citians in early days of baseball 

Bucking the Big Muddy 65 years. Capt. James Kennedy tells 
of experiences steamboating on the Missouri River. 

Mark Twain's birthday of added significance this year. Sketch 
of Missouri's great writer. 

State’s history filled with anecdotes about pioneer local women. 

Kansas City’s street cars—past and present. 





Post, 
Missouri a free republic 40 years under first code. By W. L. 


Wilson Creek battle made record of casualties. 

Sam Hildebrand, most noted Civil War bushwhacker, A 
sketch by Bert Love. 

Centennial Section. Early Missouri history. 

Thomas H. Benton. A sketch. 


Missouri's part in 20 wars, 
Naming of Kansas City. 
Letters reveal struggles and hopes of pioneers in Missouri 70 


Survivors of Quantrell’s bold band in reunion. Recollections 
of ‘‘Col.’ Morgan Mattox of the activities of the band. See 
also issue of September 11th. 

Daniel Boone’s body, believed removed to Kentucky, still 
rests in Missouri soil, says Kansas City relative. 

Kansas City lawyer witnessed strange illusion of mirage on the 
plains. A story of pioneer days in the west, by Milton 


Early explorers and traders much attracted by Kansas City’s 
site. Some facts about early settlers. 

Veteran engineer recalls day of wood burners and bushwhackers. 
Reminiscences of Capt. James G. McIntosh. 

Pioneer tells of days when daring spirits reclaimed wilderness. 

Bridge saved Kansas City from being ‘‘one horse’ country 
town. Story of structure erected across Missouri River 50 





Midwest Bookman. 
History of the Missouri Writers’ Guild. By J. Breckenridge 


How Westport wanding won success. A sketch of pioneer 





Star. 
Digging into history to find a city plan. Description of early 


The re-discovery of Mary Twain's ‘‘Lost Napoleon. ’ 


Oct. 23. 
Missouri. 
Nov. 6. 
Nov. 13. 
Nov. 27. 
Dec. 11. 
Dec. 25. 
Aug. 7. 
Webb. 
Statutes of 1823. 
Battle of Westport. 
State constitutions. 
Aug. 14. 
years ago. 
Sept. 9. 
Sept. 25. 
Oct. 2, 
Moore. 
Oct. 23, 
Nov. 20. 
Dec. 18. 
years ago. 
May 
Ellis. 
June 
settlement. 
July 17. 
Kansas City 
July 30. 
July 31. 


The Winston train robbery and the “‘last straw’’ for Jesse 
James. 
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Missouri Centennial Kdition. 


Missouri's Constitution. 


Epoch makers in Missouri journalism. 
Governors of Missouri. 


Missouri in nation’s wars. 


A Century of Education. 

Art, science and literature in Missouri. 
Making and naming of counties. 

{n the world of our grandfathers. 
Confederate state capital. 


The old tavern at Arrow Rock. 

Missouri painters among first in Hall of Fame. Short sketch 
of Carroll Beckwith. 

Indian trails are routes for cross-state highways. Reprinted 
from Missouri Road Bulletin. 

Sketch of the life of Judge John Kennish, former supreme court 
judge and member of State public service commission. 

Eastern Kansas, as the maps showed it in 1858 and as it appears 


Memory more than real. Short sketches of persons represented 
in centennial program. 

When the Santa Fe Trail was blazed. 

When a white Missourian was sold into slavery. 

Gone are the old river days. Some reminiscences. 

Early city history reflected in life of pioneer pastor. Extracts 
from ‘Life of Father Bernard Donnelly,"’ by Rev. W. J. 


In footsteps of father. A sketch of Waldo P. Johnson, president 
of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875. 





Times, 
Sedalia named for her. Reminiscences of Mrs. Elmira Cotton. 
Recalls the levee days. A glimpse of Kansas City in 1873, 


Masonry in Missouri at the century mark. 


Lees Summit, Journal. 

A bit of Civil War history. Waverly and Sibley and the war. 
Reprinted from the Odessa Democrat. 

Missouri Centennial Edition. 

Growth of country journalism. A short sketch of the Journal. 


Aug. 7. 
Story of the State. 
Missouri Compromise. 
Capitals of tne State. 
Winning of the West 
Church beginnings. 
Statesmen of Missouri. 
A century of politics. 
Story of the cities. 
Steamboat days. 
Trails, roads and rails. 
Missouri's state seal. 
Some first things. 
Sept. 1. 
Sept. 7. 
Sept. 14. 
Sept. 17. 
on maps today. 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 23. 
Nov. 4. 
Dalton. 
Dec. 16. 
Aug. 11. 
Aug. 13. 
with photographs. 
Sept. 19. 
July 14. 
F 
Aug. 4. 
Sept. 15. 


Anniversary of Gunn City’s tragedy. Story of killing of three 
county judges of Cass county, an outgrowth of the railroad 
bond trouble. Reprinted from Cass County News. 
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Jasper County. Carl Junction, Standard. 
Oct. 28. Sketch of the life of Capt. John Nilson, Union veteran. 


Johnson County. Holden, Progress. 
Aug. 4. Missouri Centennial Edition. 
Beginnings of Johnson county. By O. G. Boisseau. 
Old-time farm nome. Reprinted from Farmer and Stockman. 


Warrensburg, Standard-Herald. 
Aug. 19. A sketch of the early schools of Warrensburg. By Miss Lizzie 
F. Groves. 


Laclede County. Lebanon, Laclede County Republican. 
July 1. History of the First Congregational Church. 


Lafayette County. Lexington, News. 
Aug. 25. The return of the packet; with some river navigation history. 
Reprinted from Popular Mechanics Magazine. 





Odessa, Democrat. 

July 8. History of Bates City. Continued in issues of July 15th 
and 22nd. 

Aug. 5. Missouri Centennial Edition. 

About our town. Early history of Odessa. 

In pioneer days. How Missourians lived. 

Sketches of Odessa lodges. 

Early settlements. 

First happenings in Lafayette county. 

Early Missouri history. 

Steamboat days 

Early church history. 

Township history. 





Missouri Ledger. 

Aug. 5. Missouri Centennial Edition. 
The beginning of Odessa. Continued in issue of August 12th. 
Then and now. Recollections of T. W. Carmichael. 
History and recollections of Mary Jane Hutchinson. 


Wellington, News. - 
Aug. 4. History of Wellington in paragraphs. By Charles M. Bowring. 


Lewis County. LaBelle, Star. 
Sept. 2. Some historical events retold. Story of Missouri's admission 
into Union. 
Lincoln County. Elsberry, Democrat. 
Sept. 30. Clark boosted for Grant. An incident in the life of Champ 
Clark. Reprinted from St. Louis Star. 
Nov. 18. Sketch of the life of A. A. Sledd, Confederate veteran. 


Madison County. Fredericktown, Democrat-News. 
Aug. 11. Missouri reaches 100th birthday. A short sketch of State. 
Sept. 15. Madison county a century ago. 


Marion County. Palmyra, Spectator. 
July 6. The crime, trial, confession and execution of ‘‘Old Ben.” Story 
of murder of Bright children in, Union township in 1849. 
Continued in issues of June 15, 22 and 29. 
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Sept. 28. Railroads and near-railroads in Palmyra. A historical sketch* 

Nov. 23. Anecdotes of Missouri's governor, Robert M. Stewart. 

Nov. 30. When a white Missourian was sold into slavery. Story of 
James Boyd of Trenton. 


Mercer County. Princeton, Post. 
Aug. 17. Sketch of the life of Lemuel McDonald, Union veteran. See 
also the Telegraph for August 17th. 


Miller County. Eldon, Advertiser. 
Aug. 4. Missouri Centennial Edition. 
Eldon first started in spring of 1883. 
Earliest history of Miller county people. 
Early happenings in Eldon. 
Interview with one of first settlers. 


Mississippi County. Charleston, Enterprise-Courier. 
Sept. 29. Bell from first locomotive presented to school. Some history 
of Cairo and Fulton Raiiroad. 4 
Nov. 24. Charleston praised as a city of progressiveness. Sketch of 
city, with some historical data. 


Moniteau County. Tipton, Times. 
Aug. 26. 46th volume. Some historical facts about Times. 
Oct. 28. Sketch of the life of Loren E. Seneker, State Senator from 
18th district. 


Monroe County. Madison, Times. 
Aug. 4. Missouri Centennial Edition. 
Brief history of Monroe county. 
Some history of Madison. 
Origin of county papers. 





—— Monroe Oity, Semi-Weekly News. 
July 19. Sketch of the life of B. O. Wood, pioneer citizen. 


Montgomery County. Jonesburg, Journal. 
July 21. Sketch of the life of Joseph P. Chiles, Union veteran. 





Montgomery City, Siandard. 
Dec. 9. Sketch of the life of John W. Jacks, publisher of the Standard, 


Morgan County. Versailles, Leader. 
July 8. Hannay’s letter. Reminiscences of Morgan county citizens 
of the past. 

Aug. 5. Missouri Centennial Edition. 
Churches of Versailles 
First church in Morgan county. 
Historical sketch of Morgan county. 
Public schools of Versailles. 

Dec. 2. Sketch of the life of John I’. Washburn, Confederate veteran. 


New Madrid County. Portageville, Southeast Missourian. 
Dec. 2. Story of Cape Rock, near Cape Girardeau. Reprinted from 
St. Louis Star. 


Newton County. Neosho, Miner and Mechanic. 
July 1. Report of Newton County Sunday School Convention. 
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Nodaway County. Burlington Junction, Post. 
Aug. 4. Missouri Centennial Edition. 
Burlington Junction has anniversary too. Some historical 
facts. 
Cabins were homes of early pioneers. 
First railroad came to county in 1869. 
Early history of Nodaway county. 
Aug. 11. Account of town’s fiftieth anniversary. Story of celebration 
in 1884, 


Maryville, Weekly Democrat-Forum. 
Sept. 1. Most of highways in Missouri are outgrowth of Indian trails. 
Reprinted from Missouri Road Bulletin for August, 1921. 


————————-_ Skidmore, News. 
July 28. Missouri Centennial Edition. 
Skidmore will have birthday tomorrow. A historical sketch. 
Settlement and early history of Nodaway county. 
Railroads and early transportation in Nodaway county. 


Oregon County. Alton, South Missourian-Democrat. 
Sept. 1. Bits of history of Oregon county; taken from speech of Judge 
N. B. Allen of Thayer. 
Oct. 13. Sketch of the life of Gregory M. Halloway, Confederate veteran. 


Ozark County. Gainesville, Ozark County Times. 
Aug. 26. Missouri history by Congressman E. D. Hays. Reprinted 
from address in Congress August 10, 1921. 


Pemiscot County. Caruthersville, Democrat-Argus. 
Dec. 27. The New Madrid earthquake of 1811-12. 


Phelps County. Rolla, Missouri Miner. 
Oct. 31. A short history of the School of Mines. 





Herald. 
Sept. 8. School of Mines and Metallurgy. A _ short historical and 
descriptive sketch, 


Pike County. Bowling Green, Times. 
Sept. 8. Bowling Green's first church. Some church history. Con- 
tinued in issue of September 15th. 


Platte County. Dearborn, Democrat. 
July 28. Dearborn M. E. Church, South. Some history. 


Platte City, Platte County Argus. 
July 28. In the days of the pioneer. 


Polk County. Bolivar, Free Press. 
Oct. 13. Cornerstone laying of M. £. Church. With historical sketch, 





. Herald, 
Nov. 3. Animportant piece of Bolivar history. When militia mobilized 
at Bolivar in 1837. 


Ralls County. Center, Herald, 
Aug. 4. Missouri's 100th anniversary. Some description of pioneer 
life. 


oe 
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——_———_ New London, Ralls County Record. 
Oct. 14. Early days in New London. 


Randolph County. Huntsville, Herald. 


Nov. 4. Early days in Randolph county. Reprinted from Moberly 
Democrat. 


Ray County. Richmond, Missourian. 

Aug. 4. Missouri Centennial Edition. 
The oldest business in Ray county. 
The Ray county bar. 
Ray Countians in the Battle of Wilson's Creek. 
History of First Baptist Church. 
History of Christian Church. 
Missouri in 1820, by Jewell Mayes. 
History of Presbyterian Church. 
History of Methodist Church. 
First cookstove in Ray county. 
First county-seat of Ray county. 
Judges of Ray county courts and county clerks, 1821 to 1921. 
The townships of Ray county. 
Fredericksburg—one of the truly forgotten towns of Ray 

county. 

A brief history of Taitsville. 
The lost towns of Ray county. 


St. Charles County. St. Charles, Cosmos-Monitor. 
Aug. 10. Blanchette died in summer of 1793. Some documents relating 
to tirst white settler at St. Charles. 
Owner of first state capitol. History of building at St. Charles 
and its owner, Ruluff Peck. 
Aug. 17. Account of St. Charles centennial celebration. See also 
Banner-News. 
Catholics built first church. Other history. 
Nov. 9. St. Charles road 100 years old. A historical sketch. 


Wentzville, Union. 
Aug. 5. Missouri Centennial Edition. 
Wentzville 65 years old; a historical sketch. 


St. Francois County. Flat River, Lead Belt News. 
Dec. 23. St. Francois county's 100th birthday; with historical data. 


Farmington, News. 

Missouri Centennial Edition. 

Description of Long Memorial Hall. 

Interesting information about State Hospital Number 4. 

History of Farmington’s public schools. 

Development of public school system in state and county. 

St. Francois county and Farmington became organized com- 
munities 100 years ago. 

History of good roads movement in St. Francois county. 


ao 


Aug. 


St. Louis County. Carondelet, News. 
July 1. When Carondelet was a city. Continued in succeeding issues. 
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Clayton, Watchman-Advocate. 

History of St. Louis county. By Mrs. Wm. F. Broadhead. 

Continued in issue of August 12th. 

Tells of early St. Louis history. Recollections of T. W. Black- 
man, pioneer citizen. 


Globe-Democrat. 

47th birthday of Eads Bridge. A historical sketch. 

Old St. Louis pictured in directory of 1847. 

Sketch of the life of Wm. C. Marshall, former judge of Missouri 
supreme court. See also Post-Dispatch and Star for Uctober 
10th. 

Dr. A. N. DeMenil writes on history of early St. Louisans. 

Bishop Tuttle tells of Episcopai Churcn’s growth in 100 years. 

New constitution will be written for Missouri next year by 
83 delegates. Some weak points of 1875 constitution and 
history of new constitution movement. 

Present constitution makers nearly split on religious question, 
Incidents of convention of 1875. 


Know St, Louis. 
A glimpse of old St. Louis. 


Post-Dispatch. 

Spectacle of ‘‘Missouri 100 Years Ago."’ A description of cele- 
bration planned. 

Missouri entered Union 100 years ago on August 10th. Account 
of centennial celebration at Sedalia August 8th to 20th. 
Stories of political intrigue and tragedy at old city hall, soon 

to be torn down. 

A new *“‘Who's Who” of Missourians in literature. 

Observations on Missouri’s part in United States history. 
By E. M. Violette. 

Missourian, International Reporter. A sketch of Thomas 
F. F. Millard, former war correspondent and authority on 
far east policies. 

Interesting New York view of Missouri’s centennial. Re- 
printed from New York Herald. 

Missouri and John Colter. Some facts concerning his explora- 
tions, by A. H. Marcrander. 

Scenes in drama ‘‘Missouri."”" Synopsis of drama to be pre- 
sented during centennial celebration. 

Old St. Louis revealed in quest for centenary data. Some 
facts about city in 1821. 

Who really founded St. Louis—Laclede or Chouteau? 

Early days in St. Louis. Extracts from historical records of 
St. Louis from 1803 to 1821. 

Sumptuous meal cost 50 cents here in 1864. Dinner menu of 
old Planters House for June 6, 1864. 

Life in St. Louis 100 years ago. As revealed by old Missouri 
Gazette. 

Vivid story of Missouri's statehood fight is told in Stevens’ 
centennial drama. 

First executive of Missouri memorialized. Short history of 
Alexander McNair. Reprinted in Kansas City Times for 
October 7th. 

First Catholic services in Missouri described. 
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Oct. 12. Missouri centennial drama sets new mark in community effort. 
A sypnopsis of the pageant. See also Globe-Democrat for 
October 12th. 

Oct. 23. ‘*Good old days” in St. Louis no better than today says the 
venerable Bishop Tuttle. Reminiscences of other days. 

Nov. 6. Record of St. Charles road traced to 1818. See also Star for 
November 6th. 

Lot bought for $10,600 in 1857 brings $140,000. Some historical 

notes on St. Louis land values. 

Nov. 27. Laclede, not Chouteau, was the founder of St. Louis. A survey 
of documentary evidence. By Clair Kennamore. 

Dec. 16. Augustus Thomas tells of his experiences as a page. Missouri 
playwright’s reminiscences of Missouri legislature in late 
"60's. Reprinted from Saturday Evening Post. 

Dec. 18. The last will of Pierre Laclede Liguest. Itemized list of estate. 





Star. 

July 17. Old Timers recall when autos were scarce in St. Louis. 

July 24, Chief event in celebration of Missouri's centenniai as state to 
be staged in St. Louis. With considerable historical detail. 

Sept. 11. Pierre Laclede was founder of St. Louis, Father Kenny says. 

Real closeness of Clark’s race at Baltimore shown in McComb’s 
Review of President-Making. 

Sept. 28. The day of the Frenchman and its bearing upon the history 
of Missouri. By Dr. T. M. Marshall of Washington Uni- 
versity. First of a series of articles on Missouri history. 
Continued in issues of October 2, 9, 11, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
23, 29 and 30. 

Oct. 5. Indians frightened children here in youth of Mrs. Watt. Recol- 
lections of St. Louis of 80 years ago. 

Oct. 11. Pioneer tells of first street-car in St. Louis. 

Oct. 16, Richard McCulloh’s son wins prize for essay on Missouri. 

Reprint of a short essay on Missouri’s Struggle for Statehood. 

Dec. 4. Story of tirst Missouri duel; between Capt. Wm. Ogle and 
Joseph McFerron. 

Jefferson City 100 years old. A short historical sketch. 

Dec. 18. Rathman tells of progress of city’s schools in 50 years. . 

Dec. 29. Do you remember? A series of photographs of people, places 
and events of other years. Continued each day in subse- 
quent issues, 

Dec. 30. Lehmann says 1820 code gave most authority to legislature. 
Discussion of Missouri's constitutions. 


Saline County: Marshall, Democrat-News. 
Aug. 4. Missouri Centennial Edition. 
Establishment of county seat. 
Early schools of Saline county. 
Indians of Saline county. 


Slater, News. 
Aug. 2. Missouri Centennial Edition. 
As far west as white man will ever get. Recollections of early 
days. 
Saline’s Mormon war. 
Miami was river port in early days. 
Old Cambridge site of first county seat. 
©. & A. through Slater in 1878. 
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Aug. 2. Reminiscences of days long since gone by. 
Some early remembrances around Slater. 
Aug. 9. Old Tavern at Arrow Rock. A sketch. 


Sweet Springs, Herald. 
Missouri Centennial Edition. 
Local historical events. Random notes on Sweet Springs. 


Scotland County. Memphis, Reveille. ‘ 
Aug. 18. Laying of first rails for first railroad in Scotland county. 
Sept. 15. Record of Cld 2nd Missouri Infantry. 
Oct. 20. Railroad celebration. Continued in issues of October 27th. 
Reprinted from the Reveille for October 12, 1871. 
Scott County. Illmo, Jimplicute. 
Sept. 8. Tells of Lutheran Church 30 years ago. 


Sikeston, Standard. 
Sept. 9. Early days in St. Louis. 
Sept. 30. Early religious denominations of Missouri. 
Dec. 13. Story of nrst Missouri duel. Reprinted from St. Louis Star. 


Texas County. Houston, Herald. 
Aug. 25. Texas county history. 
Sept. 1. Some Herald history. Witn extracts from first issue of October 
11, 1878. 
Sept. 8. Some Texas county history. Scraps of information about 
early days. Continued in issues of September 15th and 
November 17th. 
Looking backward. Interesting reminiscences of pioneer days. 
Continued in issues of November 17th and December Ist. 
Sept. 15. Texas county newspapers. A list of all published, past and 
present. 


Worth County. Sheridan, Advance. 
Dec. 8. First issue of Advance. A resume. 


Grant City, Star. 


Aug. 3. Started in Grant City. Sketch of James M. Pierce, farm pub- 
lisher, 





Tribune. 
Aug. 3. Missouri Centennial Edition. 
Former Worth countian tells of early days. Recollections of 
J. M. Simons. 
The act organizing Worth county. 
Early settlers in Allen, Fietchall, Smith, Union, Middleforx 
townships. 
Early Worth county settlements. 
Sketches of Worth county towns in 1882, 


Wright County. Mansfield, Mirror. 
Aug. 11. Norwood, Missouri—some historical facts. 
Sept. 15. Sketch of Wright county, and City of Mansfield. 
Looking backward. 


Hartville, Democrat. 
Sept. 1. Progress of Hartville public schools. 
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Aug. 


Wright County Republican. 
3. Missouri Centennial Edition. 
Wright county historical sketch. 
Some Baptist history of Wright county. 
Smittle’s Cave—a description. 
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